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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1934 
CHATHAM HOUSE ANNUAL DINNER 


July gth, 1934 


THE Fifth Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs was held on Monday, July gth, 1934, at the 
Savoy Hotel, London. The Right Hon. Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, K.C., a President of the Institute, presided, and the Right 
Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P., Lord Privy Seal, was the Guest 
of the Evening. 

The Toast List was as follows : 


The King 


Proposed by the Chairman 


The Queen 
The Prince of Wales 
and other members of the Royal Family 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Proposed by the Chairman 


The Lord Privy Seal 
Proposed by the Chairman 
Response by the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P. 
Our Guests 
Proposed by Sir Campbell Stuart, K.B.E. 
Response by the Hon. Sir James Parr, K.C.M.G. 
The Chairman 
Proposed by Mr. H. B. Butler, C.B. 


LorD CECIL, after proposing the toasts to H.M. the King and the 
members of the Royal Family, proposed the toast of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. He said— 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I rise to propose the toast 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. I shall not keep 
you more than a minute or two in recommending that toast to 
your acceptance. I am one of those who were present at Paris 
when the idea of the Institute was given birth. It came from the 
prolific brain of my friend, Mr. Lionel Curtis. I remember the 
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occasion very well. It was at a meeting (if I remember rightly, 
at dinner) in the Hotel Majestic. It was thought that at that 
Hotel during the Peace Conference there was a condition of affairs 
which it might be well to perpetuate. Looking back on it I 
cannot say that I agree; but the conception was that there a 
large number of people who had great knowledge of foreign affairs 
were always passing through and met and discussed every con- 
ceivable topic of foreign affairs, and that, it was thought, produced 
a valuable result. It may have done. The idea was that we 
might have a similar place of gathering in London, where people 
passing through could in the same way meet and discuss things. 
That particular idea has never really materialised in the Institute. 

Then there was another conception—and here I am very glad 
that our distinguished guest is to hear what I want tosay. It was 
that the Institute might be a very valuable place of post-graduate 
training—if I may describe it so—for members of the diplomatic 
and foreign service. I think we must have been sanguine people. 
The idea was that we should get younger members of the diplo- 
matic service to come and hear the words of wisdom that fell from 
the other members of the Institute and benefit by their experience. 
I regret to say that the Foreign Office never smiled on that pro- 
posal, and in point of fact, though I remember seeing senior 
members of the Foreign Office at the Institute, I do not think I 
ever saw any who might be described as suitable for a post- 
graduate class. 

The last and most important part of the duty of the Institute 
was to discuss and consider every conceivable aspect of foreign 
affairs. That duty has been well performed. Not only are 
foreign affairs discussed, but they are investigated and studied 
and a growing system of research has been developed with 
very valuable results. Last year a new departure was taken 
when a group nominated by Chatham House went to Toronto, on 
the invitation of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
to meet similar groups from the Dominions and India, and to 
discuss the foreign relations of the British Commonwealth. I 
believe those discussions were of great value. They brought out 
one fact clearly—at any rate so I thought—that there was no 
prospect of any common foreign policy of the British Empire 
except on the basis of the League of Nations. If the League of 
Nations disappeared, it would not only be—as some of us think— 
a very disastrous blow to the world at large, but it would also be 
particularly disastrous to the unity of the British Empire. 

These are rather important facts, and I do think we may say 
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that the Institute since its creation fifteen years ago has performed 
very valuable services. I am quite certain it will perform even 
more valuable services in the future. I therefore ask you with 
great confidence to drink the toast of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 


In proposing the toast to the Lord Privy Seal, Lorp CEcIL 
said— 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I rise to propose the health 
of our distinguished guest, Mr. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal. 
Mr. Eden has had a very remarkable career. Already he has 
attained a great degree of success and a rapidity of ministerial 
promotion which is almost unprecedented since the days of the 
younger Pitt. I have been told that there are some people who 
have been known to criticise the foreign policy of the present 
Government. If there is any truth in that rumour, it is remark- 
able that one of the Ministers who is intimately concerned with this 
policy should have received this remarkable promotion with more 
universal assent than any promotion that I recollect during my 
political life. It seems as if there were something of a paradox 
there, and Mr. Eden might say with Charles II, that 


“‘ Of this seeming paradox the reason’s quickly shown; 
The policy is the Cabinet’s, my words are all my own.” 


I do not think that he would say that for a moment, but if he did 
it would be, at any rate as regards the latter part of it, a very just 
and geiinane reply, because I think we shall all agree that in the 
utterances which it has fallen to him to make on foreign affairs, 
he really has made them almost a model of what such utterances 
should be, full of vigour and lucidity. Above all, he has been 
able to convey, not only here and amongst his fellow-countrymen, 
but also abroad, the impression that he is thoroughly to be trusted. 

Now I venture to think that that is a reputation which is the 
most important that anyone can have in the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of this country. There used to be an idea that 
diplomacy consisted of successful trickery. Well, I believe it is 
a profound mistake. If that form of diplomacy ever did have 
any merit, it has long ceased to have it. I never shall forget the 
tone of profound contempt with which the late Lord Grey used to 
refer to what he called “ clever’ diplomacy. The business of a 
diplomat to-day is to explain in clear, forcible language exactly 
what his country thinks. 

That, I believe, is true everywhere and in all forms of 
diplomacy, but it is particularly true in connection with work at 
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the League of Nations. The League technique seems to me—and 
I have had an opportunity of watching it for a good many years— 
a kind of mixture between parliamentary technique and diplomatic 
technique. A diplomat under modern conditions is too often 
merely reciting what has been put into his mouth by his home 
government, and the diplomats educated purely as diplomats who 
have attended the League have not usually been very successful 
in that atmosphere. For it requires something more than that; 
it requires not only that you should say what your government 
thinks, but that you should say it in such a way as will convey 
the impression—an honest and true impression—that it is what 
you think also. Unless you can do that at the League of Nations 
you will not succeed in producing the full effect that you ought to 
produce in connection with foreign delegates. On the other hand, 
it is equally true to say that the completely parliamentary manner 
does not answer either. A mere debating speech may have merit 
in the Houses of Parliament, but it certainly has no merit under 
the conditions which prevail at Geneva. We have seen on a recent 
occasion—I do not like to put it more definitely than that—orations 
of the purely debating order which have produced results very 
different from those which the author expected. 

All that very difficult art—and it is a difficult art—has been 
completely mastered by our guest of this evening. He is able to 
be direct without being offensive, and courteous without being 
meaningless, and I do think that for all diplomats, and for 
British diplomats in particular, it is of the utmost importance that 
that result should be achieved. Certainly he has had, as we must 
all know, a very difficult time. The course of foreign affairs during 
the last two or three years has been, for whatever reason, exceed- 
ingly difficult and complicated. A mere observer like myself would 
go further and say that it had produced a very anxious and uneasy 
state of things in Europe and in the world. I do not think for a 
moment that there is any danger of immediate war. I should be 
astounded if I found myself in any difference of opinion in regard 
to that with our distinguished guest. So far as one can see there is 
no danger whatever of immediate war; and yet we are passing 
through a crisis of the utmost gravity, a crisis in the strict sense of 
the word, a period of decision. We have to make a decision, we 
and other countries, of the greatest importance—of greater 
importance, as I see it, than any decision that has been made in 
foreign affairs for generations past. We have to decide whether 
we are going to accept and work for the new system or whether we 
are going to drift back into the old system. 
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There is a strong push from many parts of the world, from 
many quarters, both in our own country and elsewhere, urging us 
to go back to the old system. To my mind if we do that it must 
mean disaster sooner or later. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the old system will produce anything but the old results, and 





the old results were wars. No one in this room who has given 
any attention to the subject will quarrel with me when I say that 
a new war on a large scale is going to be infinitely more serious and 
more disastrous than the one through which we have so recently 
passed. I know it is said, “‘ Yes, oh yes, we know all that; it is 
a question of preparation. You have to make yourself so strong 
that no one will attack you.” I was reading, the other day, some 
memoirs of a woman who lived in Berlin, of the period between the 
end of the last century and the outbreak of the War. Nothing 
comes out more clearly in these memoirs—and indeed in one’s 
own recollection—than the immense preparation made in the 
period preceding the War. It brought into existence the largest 
army, infinitely the most powerful fleet-—everybody was arming 
and arming to the very teeth. And yet war came. I cannot 
believe that any amount of preparation, after that experience, will 
be sufficient to prevent war sooner or later. 

I quite agree that the new conception is difficult, because it 
involves the rejection of the old idea that every country is to judge 
for itself what it thinks right, and to enforce its own conception of 
right, by negotiations if possible, but in the last resort by force. 
That is the old idea which has prevailed for many centuries with 
very disastrous results. Now we are asked—this is the essence of 
the new conception—to abandon that idea. We are in exchange 
to take up the conception that great international questions must 
in the last resort be judged by the whole community of nations, 
and not by what one or other of them thinks is right. It is a 
difficult thing to do. It involves great changes in our point of 
view and in the way people talk about international questions. 
It involves the acceptance, not merely in words but in fact, of the 
proposition that the greatest of British interests is peace— 
incalculably the greatest. It follows, therefore, that we must 
ensure peace by all means and be ready to make such sacrifices and 
take such measures as may secure peace, whatever other object 
we may have in view. 

That is the conception. It is a new departure, one which, if 
I had time, I could show is only the logical and natural result of 
what has been moving in the minds of men for many years, 
probably for many generations. That it will be always and in 
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every case successful, no one but a fool would suggest. It must 
have its failures; it must have its set-backs; it must have 
apparent ill-success. But I am quite sure that it lies with us, with 
this country more than with any other in the world, to see that that 
conception is put through successfully. I am satisfied in my own 
mind—profoundly convinced—that if it can be done it will be the 
greatest benefit to the human race that has ever been secured in 
this matter. I am certain that it can be done; I am certain that 
ultimately, though it may be after terrible disasters, it will be done. 
It is to encourage, if we may venture to do so, to support, if we 
may possibly do so, our distinguished guest and his colleagues in 
the efforts to secure that splendid result, and as a pledge of that 
desire, that I ask you to drink very heartily to the health of Mr. 
Eden. 


Mr. EDEN, in responding, said— 


Lord Cecil, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is good of you, 
and I much appreciate the compliment, to ask me to attend so 
important a function as your Annual Dinner. As I listened to 
Lord Cecil’s more than kindly remarks I was not a little 
embarrassed, until I reflected that it is particularly pleasant to be 
praised for something you have not done. 

Our Chairman has mentioned a rumour, which I confess had 
not reached my ears, that there may possibly be some critics of 
the foreign policy of His Majesty’s Government! Lest there 
should be any here who have also heard that rumour I should like 
to bring you a measure of comfort. You really have no idea what 
excellent fellows we are—the present members of His Majesty’s 
Government. Nor, I confess, had I, until I happened to open a 
certain periodical in the House of Commons three days ago. 
There I found, I am sorry to say, criticism of the foreign policy of 
His Majesty’s Government in a certain part of the world, criticism 
at times verging on abuse even of individual members of the 
Government, including one who has the honour to address you 
this evening. Having read the paragraph, however, I came to its 
conclusion, summed up in these words, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was “in far too close association with irresponsible inter- 


nationalists at Chatham House.” After that I felt that I could 
not have a more touching testimony to-night. 

Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, all to-day I have been engaged, as 
perhaps you know, in conversations with the French Ministers 
who are now in London. I think it only fair to say at the outset 
of my remarks that the few ideas I am going to put before you were 
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all germinated before I saw M. Barthou this morning. That 
makes it easier to speak with frankness to you. 

Lord Cecil has spoken of the grave difficulties and sombre 
anxieties which anybody must feel when contemplating the inter- 
national situation. The present condition of international 
relations has led many in recent months to indulge in grave doubts 
and sombre prophecies and some even to wallow in a Johnsonian 
atmosphere of inspissated gloom. I have no ambition to be 
numbered among these last, for I do not share their extreme 
pessimism. We must all of us admit the difficulties and anxieties 
of the present situation, but the chief, indeed the characterising, 
phenomenon of world conditions to-day is rather their fluid than 
their desperate state, and where there is movement there is 
always hope just precisely because there is scope for endeavour. 

It would be foolish to ignore the shocks which the whole 
system of international consultation has had to undergo in the past 
few years. Some of them were no doubt inherent in the limitations 
in which from the very outset of this post-War era the nations 
have been compelled to work. Any such system, if it is to be 
effective, if it is to be in a condition to withstand stress and strain 
from any and every quarter of the earth’s surface, must be world- 
wide. That ideal was not attained in the early years of the 
existence of the League of Nations. It is further still from attain- 
ment to-day, though this phase may well be only temporary. 
This is not to argue that the system of consultation is wrong or 
that we should cease our efforts to render it effective, but only to 
utter a word of warning as to the existence of underlying truths 
which it is easy, sometimes convenient, to forget. We must 
remember, therefore, that from the outset there were important, 
maybe vital, pieces missing in the machinery of consultation. If 
these could not be put in place, and they have not been, there was 
clearly a risk of a breakdown of the machinery in a period of stress. 

It is in the light of these reflections that I would like first to 
examine with you the present situation of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. However black the outlook of the Conference may seem 
at the present time, I have no doubt that we must in the interest 
of the consultative system constantly keep before us, and 
endeavour to ensure that other nations keep before them, the 
ultimate aim of disarmament. Each one of us in this room 
believes in such a consultative system. There are here to-night 
representatives of many branches of national and international 
activity. I am convinced that their verdict would be unanimous : 


that the nations become yearly more closely interdependent. In 
Y2 
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this small village which we call the earth we can live together in 
comfort or in discomfort. We can recline in comparative ease, or 
we can kick each other’s shins, but we cannot escape contact with 
one another. Gone are the comfortable spaces of the Victorian 
age, still more remote is the powdered and leisured eighteenth 
century: this age is all elbows in each others’ ribs. We are 
therefore convinced that in a world which grows smaller this 
method of consultation is indispensable and must find its expression 
through some such machinery as the League of Nations. If this be 
so, then there are two kinds of method by means of which in the 
last resort you may seek to enforce the authority of your system. 
You may, even in a heavily armed world, seek by means of a series 
of automatic sanctions to make the rule of an overwhelming 
collective force over-ride the potential aggressive power of even 
the most formidable of States. That, I confess, is not my con- 
ception. I do not believe that the collective system can ever work 
effectually and well in a heavily armed world. Can you indeed 
permanently keep the peace by the rigid buttressing of an 
established order of things, by building up military alliances ever 
stronger in terms of arms against the feared forces of aggression ? 
I have grave doubts. Some there may be who would attempt this. 
For a while they might succeed, but ultimately the dykes would 
burst. However effective this might be as a short-term policy, it 
could not, I believe, afford a final solution of our problems. My 
conception is far other. It is that in a progressively disarming 
world, in a world that wishes to see disputes settled by pacific 
means and according to their merits, the rule of law may be 
progressively more authoritative. An ideal perhaps, but, even 
amid the hard knocks of the present day, we should not be too 
afraid of idealism. There is a Chinese saying that runs “I had 
rather be a crystal and broken than a tile and whole upon the 
housetops.”” It is only by constant endeavour in the face of 
difficulty that an ideal can be translated into an achievement. 
Therefore, I say that general disarmament must continue to be 
our ultimate aim, for without its realisation the consultative 
system can never be wholly successful. 

Now to speak frankly of the present situation. I do not 
pretend that it is one which gives me, personally, any satisfaction 
and I hope that it will not endure. Nor am I seeking to cast 
blame anywhere, still less to exculpate myself or His Majesty’s 
Government. None the less, it is a fact which I think has to be 
faced, that for the moment a number of States whose cooperation 
is essential if a disarmament convention is to be secured, have as 
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their primary concern some other preoccupation. In France 
security is the preoccupation. It is with strengthening security 
that the French Government are now concerned. Disarmament 
can follow after, but only after. Germany is concerned with 
equality of rights, which means, in the absence of disarmament 
down to the Versailles level, a measure of rearmament, though she 
maintains that this will be only a defensive rearmament within 
the limits set out in her statement of April 16th. In Italy Signor 
Mussolini for some time past has regarded the United. Kingdom 
Government as being too optimistic in asking for disarmament at 
this time. Limitation he regards as the most that can be hoped 
for. Unfortunately limitation is not only a relatively unsatis- 
factory outcome in itself; it is, in fact, as difficult as, if not more 
difficult to agree upon than, disarmament. Russia has most 
emphatically but one immediate obsession—her own defence. 
Monsieur Litvinoff has made it clear that he regards disarmament 
as impractical at the present time. And there remains in the 
background the attitude of Japan. 

What then is likely to be the immediate future of the Con- 
ference? It may assume one of three aspects. France may find 
the security which she is at present seeking in a system of regional 
pacts, such as an Eastern Locarno, and it may then be possible so 
to narrow the gulf between France and Germany as to render it 
bridgeable by the efforts of others. I hope for this outcome. 
Should this be the outcome, then we have preserved at Geneva 
the structure of the Conference within which, if and when the time 
comes, agreement may be rapidly completed. That was the true 
significance of the last spell of activity there, for the true diffi- 
culties to-day are not technical but political. That then is the 
first alternative. 

The second is that France may fail to find the security for which 
she seeks by her present methods.. It may be—this no man can 
tell—she might then feel disposed to answer in a modified form 
the questions which we put to her on April roth last. 

Or, were the worst to come to the worst, and the Conference be 
unable at the present time to achieve any results of importance, 
we should have to renounce, though I believe only momentarily, the 
hope of further progress and take our stand upon the League, upon 
Locarno and upon the Kellogg Pact in order to hold the ground 
that has been won in these post-War years. 

It is perhaps not altogether surprising that in the face of these 
difficulties a cry should be raised in this country in favour of 
isolation; but of course isolation is not practical politics. The 
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whole trend of modern science, of the arts of commerce and of 
letters, is drawing the nations nearer together whether they like 
it or no. When, however, we say that isolation is impossible, it 
does not follow that we are advocating closer collaboration with 
Europe. I am not advocating any such thing. It is not only the 
Channel but the oceans that have narrowed, and the antithesis of 
isolation is not European but world collaboration. For this 
country, as a member of the British Commonwealth, that con- 
sideration has a special force. It is to me the decisive consideration 
against the undertaking of any new and general automatic com- 
mitments in Europe. The world would gain nothing, peace would 
gain nothing, if Great Britain was sucked closer into the European 
circle but drawn away by the same process from the other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth. The first obligation of the 
members of the British Commonwealth is to each other, not to 
Europe. 

Have we not then rather to study this question in a wider 
perspective, to seek to widen and to strengthen a collective peace 
system? I shall never be content until the membership of that 
system, whatever it be called, is truly universal. Maybe our 
membership might not all be on the same basis. We might have 
our town members and our country members, but all must be there 
before the system can hold and function as we would wish to see 
it function. That is why I myself attach great force to the 
opening Articles of Part I of the United Kingdom Draft Con- 
vention as they stand to-day. There are in those Articles elements 
of hope for world consultation in the future which it would be a 
grave misfortune to lose. 

This brings me to say one word on the problem of sanctions. 
It has been intensely interesting to hear of some of the helpful 
work which this Institute has been doing on this subject. I 
believe that work to be of great value, and if I may with respect 
suggest it, I do not believe that you could be doing more useful 
service at the present time than by further pursuing that examin- 
ation. Let me put to you one or two practical considerations in 
this connection which have been in my mind. The system of 
sanctions, if it is to be effective, must be in no danger of failure. 
If it is to avoid that danger, it must be virtually world-wide. 
Universal active cooperation may not be necessary, but there 
must be no important hindrance, or no sanctions can avail. Can 
you embark upon economic sanctions without contemplating their 
military reinforcement? If a small Power were asked to enforce 
economic sanctions against a large and more powerful neighbour, 
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would not that small Power ask for an undertaking of military 
defence to aid her before accepting the obligation put upon her? 
Again, can there be a universal set of sanctions for application 
against any and every country? I believe not. According to 
the size and geographical position of a Power, the system would 
have to vary. 

These and many like questions have no doubt occurred in one 
form or another to you. I raise them now, not because I believe 
that international law is doomed, but because the era of its real 
significance is only now dawning. 

The world is going through a period of transition politically, 
socially, and economically. This process is actively continuous 
and sometimes violent. In any such periods some confusion is 
inevitable. Asa world we are as yet only feeling our way towards 
a new order of things, amid some encouragement and more 
buffeting. A forward step here, a firing squad there. The old 
Adam is certainly not dead yet : at times I wonder if he is even 
old. It is in this task which I have tried to outline to you that 
you, members of the Royal Institute, have helped us in the past 
and will, I feel confident, help us in the future; so that to-night, 
looking back and forward, I thank you and I wish you well. 


SIR CAMPBELL STUART, in proposing the toast of “‘ Our Guests,” 
said— 

My Lord Chairman, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, there is 
a custom iii connection with our Annual Dinner that the toast of 
“Our Guests ’’ should be proposed by the Chairman of the Council. 
Up to a few days ago it was the intention of Sir Neill Malcolm to 
avail himself of this traditional privilege. It is not, however, 
possible for him to be with us this evening, owing to the great 
sorrow that has so recently come into his life, and I am sure you 
would all wish me to convey to him your real sympathy in the 
untimely death of his daughter. At the eleventh hour, therefore, 
I have been asked by him as Chairman of the Dinner Committee, 
not to take his place, for that would be impossible, but to propose 
this toast in his absence to-night. 

May I say at the outset how much we are indebted to our 
principal guest, Mr. Eden, for the inspiring and informing address 
to which we have just listened. Lord Cecil has referred already 
to the British Commonwealth Relations Conference, which met 
at Toronto last September. At that Conference, at which the 
group appointed by Chatham House was led, with characteristic 
distinction, by our Chairman to-night, the hope was expressed 
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that Institutes or Branches of Chatham House would be formed 
in those Dominions and in India where they did not already 
exist. I am glad to be able to announce to you to-night that 
two important developments have recently taken place in New 
Zealand and in South Africa. Within the last few days Mr. 
Downie Stewart, who was present at Toronto, has convened in 
New Zealand a meeting to discuss the formation of a branch of 
Chatham House in that Dominion, and just before this Dinner we 
received the following cablegram—‘ Branch Institute formed 
July 7th. Downie Stewart.” In South Africa a meeting was 
summoned at Capetown on May 12th last by the members of the 
South African Group which attended the Toronto Conference. 
At this meeting it was decided to form a South African Institute of 
International Affairs. A Provisional Executive Council has been 
elected, representing as far as possible the various parts of the 
Union, under the Presidency of Sir Carruthers Beattie, with 
Senator Malan and Professor Wilcocks as Vice-Presidents. I 
venture to suggest to you to-night, my Lord Chairman, that we 
send from this gathering a message of greeting and goodwill to 
these new organisations in New Zealand and South Africa at the 
beginning of their activities. 

In speaking of other lands, I am sure it must be a sense of 
satisfaction to every member of this Institute to know in what 
high regard Chatham House is held wherever one travels. For 
that we have in large measure to thank a brilliant and devoted 
staff. The standard of our publications continues to attract 
attention everywhere, and in connection with that I should like 
to refer to the enthralling historical volumes which have just 
appeared from the pen of Professor Toynbee. I shall not refer 
to it in any detail to-night, but it is works like these that make 
this Institute looked up to and respected within and beyond these 
islands. 

My Lord Chairman, I now come to my toast—Our Guests. 
Let me say on behalf of the members of the Institute with what 
pleasure we welcome here this evening all those who have honoured 
us with their presence.. I should like to be able to refer to each 
of them, beginning with the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
but as the evening is growing late I will not detain you much 
longer. This toast is coupled with the name of Sir James Parr, 
the High Commissioner for New Zealand. The test of merit is 
said to be an appointment to the same post a second time. We 
are glad to see Sir James back again in this country, and we hope 
he will keep on returning. 
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SIR JAMES ParR, in responding, said— 


Mr. Chairman, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, Sir Campbell 
Stuart, at this hour I shall not keep you long, so, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw says, I propose to be brief but tedious. We guests have had 
a delightful evening and I wish to convey that fact simply to our 
hosts, the Institute. My good friend, the Chairman, whom I 
recollect for four years at Geneva in my first period of High 
Commissionership for the Dominion of New Zealand, has not abated 
one inch of his fervent convictions of those days. He is still the 
greatest protagonist in the British Empire for the League of 
Nations. 

In regard to the work of your Institute, I should like just 
to say that it is greatly appreciated by us in the Dominions. 
We congratulate you—I think I may speak not only for my own 
Dominion but for them all—upon the very excellent programmes 
of lectures you give us, and particularly is your Journal, Inter- 
national Affairs, that well-written, well-informed periodical, of 
the greatest value to people in the Dominions. 

We have listened to a most informative speech from Mr. 
Anthony Eden. He has put before us, more vividly than I can 
remember on any other occasion, the enormous difficulties that 
lie in the path of those seeking to preserve world peace. I know 
the feeling in the Dominions. I may go so far as to say that it is 
one of satisfaction that the present Government, and particularly 
Mr. Eden, have laboured so assiduously for this great ideal. 
From cablegrams received in New Zealand, Australia and the rest, 
we learn of his journeys to the Continent, and our wishes are that 
he shall have the best of luck in those journeys. Our only regret 
is that up to the present he has not succeeded as we all could wish. 
Europe is not disarming. What are we to do about it? Surely 
the work must go on. Obviously the only alternative—such is 
my fear, seeing the spirit of the nations—is another Armageddon 
which would blot out civilisation. That is the plain fact which 
stares us all in the face to-day. Therefore we of the outer British 
world watch with the liveliest interest all that the Government 
here is doing to bring the nations of Europe to a sound mind. 

There is just one other matter. The Chairman stated that, 
as a result of the most useful Conference on British Commonwealth 
Relations recently held in Canada, it was now quite clear that the 
abolition of the League of Nations would be a great injury to the 
British Empire. I agree. May I just strike another note and 
leave it. Equally should we remember that it is of the greatest 
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importance to the League of Nations and to the world that the 
British Commonwealth itself shall endure strong in the world 
to-day. It is surely no exaggeration to say that the League of 
Nations would be of very little value without a strong British 
Commonwealth to support it in its works. Therefore I welcome 
particularly the observations of the Lord Privy Seal in regard to 
the Dominions. Let us do nothing in any way to weaken the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Its disintegration would be 
the death-blow to the collective system which all the Dominions 
strongly favour. It would be the death-blow to humanity itself. 
These are troublous and delicate times for us. We have our trade 
problems which will require mutual tact and understanding and 
forbearance to solve. But we must make mutual trade a 
cement and not a possible disintegrator of the Commonwealth. 
I content myself in expressing our gratitude for your bounteous 
hospitality and for the opportunity you have given us of listening 
to Mr. Eden, and I would just leave one thought with you in 
conclusion, that the strongest moral force in the world to-day is 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Mr. H. B. BUTLER, in proposing the toast to the Chairman, said— 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my privilege to propose 
the last but not the least toast of this evening, the toast of “‘ The 
Chairman,” and in doing so I take it that this toast is not merely 
to the President of this evening’s gathering but also to one of the 
permanent Presidents of the Institute. I do not think that I 
need recount to anyone here his qualities or achievements. They 
are familiar not only to you but to a very much wider audience. 
There is no country in the world in which his name is not a house- 
hold word to all those who believe in and ensue peace. At the 
present critical time when not only the League of Nations, which 
after all is but a piece of machinery for the realisation and 
insurance of peace, but also what is far graver, the whole scheme of 
international relations, the whole conception of civilisation on 
_ which the League is based, are called in question and challenged, 
I venture to think that our Chairman of this evening has rendered 
and is rendering incalculable service not only to this country but 
also to the world at large. His single-minded devotion to peace, 
the tenacity of his faith in the League, the force of his example— 
these are things which the world can scarcely do without. 

I do not think that the secret of his power is very difficult to 
discern. He himself has outlined it this evening and, as he has 
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said, the Lord Privy Seal has also discovered it. There are some 
people, mostly people who have never been to Geneva, who think 
that international gatherings have something peculiar about them, 
that those who take part in them lose their ordinary capacity of 
judgment, that they adopt some different means by which to test 
the actions and motives of human beings, that the famous Geneva 
atmosphere exerts some kind of mysterious spell upon them. 
I am bound to say that, after living in it for fifteen years, I have 
never been able to observe the truth of that belief. On the 
contrary, I think it is more true of international gatherings than 
of any others that character and sincerity and faith play the 
biggest part. After all, eloquence in an international gathering is 
apt to go astray. When you are talking to an audience three- 
quarters of whom do not understand your language as their 
mother-tongue, they are apt to miss the fine shades of your 
rhetoric. Astuteness and diplomacy lose something in translation, 
because when one is being addressed in one’s own language one is 
bound to pretend to understand, and is sometimes misled, but 
when you are being addressed in a foreign language, you some- 
times have the courage to confess to not understanding and may 
ask questions which will tear away the web of subtlety in which 
you were enveloped. But there is one thing which always tells, 
and that is character and sincerity and faith. Our Chairman has 
acquired the unique position which he at present holds because 
people know that he believes in the causes which he supports and 
they know that he will continue to support them totheend. And 
those are the qualities of leadership which I think this Institute 
is happy to possess in him, qualities of leadership which are not 
least necessary in the difficult times in which we live. It is in that 
spirit that I give you his very good health. 


Lorp CECIL, in responding, said— 


Mr. Butler, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I only rise for 
one moment to thank you, Mr. Butler, and you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, for your kindness to me this evening. It has been a 
great pleasure to me to preside here and to show my respect and 
admiration for our distinguished guests. I continue to believe in 
the League of Nations as much as ever I did. I believe it is our 
only hope and that if it perishes, civilisation perishes also, 











THE PLACE OF BRITAIN IN THE 
COLLECTIVE SYSTEM.’ 


By Tue Most Hon. THE MARQUEss oF LortuiAN, C.H. 


I 


On May 18th Sir John Simon, speaking in the House of 
Commons, said that the real reason for the ‘“ sudden wave of 
dejection and alarm ’’ which has been manifest in Great Britain 
of late was that “we had exhausted the time when we could 
usefully express ourselves in perfectly sincere platitudes and we 
were right up against the facts of the situation.”” I am in some 
ways more hopeful of the prospects of a true world collective 
system to-day than I was six months ago because inexorable facts 
are shattering perfectly sincere illusions which must be dispelled 
before we can make progress to that goal. There is a profound 
saying in the Scriptures that Christians need the wisdom of the 
serpent as well as the simplicity of the dove. People who are 
interested in politics tend to divide themselves into doves who 
call themselves idealists and serpents who call themselves realists. 
What we really need is people who can talk like doves and serpents 
at the same time. I am going to be bold enough to try to do this 
to-night. 

II. 

The principal moral drawn by the English-speaking world 
about the World War was that whoever might be held chiefly 
responsible for precipitating that great tragedy, its ultimate 
cause was international anarchy, and that if there was to be any 
hope of lasting freedom and peace in the world, anarchy must be 
replaced by a reign of law among the nations. This conviction, 
first expressed in this country by the Phillimore Report and in 
the United States by the League to Enforce Peace, began to 
assume legislative shape, thanks to the driving power of President 
Wilson, in the Covenant of the League of Nations, which formed 
Chapter I of all the Treaties of Peace. 

The Covenant did two principal things. It created for the 
first time a genuine international organisation consisting of a 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 5th, 1934, Professor C. K, 
Webster in the Chair, 
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Council, an Assembly and a Secretariat representative of all 
nations to focus the unity of mankind and to deliberate about 
world affairs. And it brought into being certain procedure for 
the prevention of war and the pacific settlement of international 
disputes which was obligatory on all who became members. 

Let me recall certain of its provisions in a little more detail. 
The Covenant did not purport to create a reign of law, for it 
left the sovereignty of nations intact. It did not even outlaw 
war. On the contrary, it deliberately left war as the ultimate 
resource to which States might legally resort when the other 
methods of redress provided for in the Covenant had failed. 
Its central system for the prevention of war had four main aspects. 
All members undertook to “submit any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture ”’ “ to arbitration, or judicial settlement, or to enquiry 
by the Council.”” The Council or the Court was to report within 
six months. Members agreed that they would “ in no case resort 
to war until three months after the award” or report. All 
members further undertook that if any State resorted to war 
without going through this procedure it would thereby commit an 
act of war against all other members, who undertook immediately 
to sever all economic relations with it and perhaps to take military 
sanctions to protect the Covenant. This may, perhaps, be 
described as the security system within the League. 

I am not sure that the peace-makers at Versailles, in this as 
in many other matters, did not have a truer vision of what was 
practical idealism than many of those who have since entered the 
field as organisers of world peace. They recognised two things. 
They recognised first that nations were not yet ready to abandon 
their national sovereignty, and that, as I shall show later, the 
final ending of war is impossible until they are willing to do this. 
They recognised in the second place that, inasmuch as we are 
living in a rapidly changing world, failure to revise the political 
or treaty structure of international society might be, indeed 
probably was, a more potent cause of war than aggression. It is 
broadly true to say that war has hitherto been the only effective 
instrument for what might be called international legislation. 
If we are to abolish war, an admittedly terrible instrument for 
this purpose and one which produces very unjust results, we must 
create something effective in its place. The framers of the 
Covenant, recognising that a world federation was completely 
out of reach, left the ultimate possibility of war as, so to speak, 
the driving force behind revision, while creating the means 
whereby, on the one hand, notice would be given to the world 
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that a situation existed which would explode in war unless it was 
justly and quickly dealt with, and whereby, on the other hand, 
collective action would be taken to prevent the parties from 
taking the law into their own hands while the pacific procedure 
provided for in the Covenant was in operation and the rest of 
the world was making up its mind as to what the just solution 
was and how it might be brought into effect. 

I recall these facts because, for reasons to which I shall refer 
later, the peace movement has moved a long way from this 
position, and because I am inclined to think that there is a 
great deal to be said for the Covenant procedure. It was a 
good compromise between the arguments of the serpent and the 
dove; a big step forward from the old anarchy, but not beyond 
the practical possibilities in an age which is not yet prepared 
to modify national sovereignty. 

Unfortunately, as it turned out in practice, the doves were, 
even so, a little too strong for the serpents. They ignored 
warnings from the United States that President Wilson did not 
speak for the Republicans. And they did not realise that 
Clemenceau spoke truly for France when he described the 
Wilsonian Covenant very much as Castlereagh had described 
Tsar Alexander’s memorandum about the Holy Alliance a century 
before, as a “‘ piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.”’ The 
peace system proposed in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
has never yet been brought into operation. 


III. 


The United States, despite President Wilson’s confidence, 
refused to join the League. So did Russia. But while the 
refusal of Russia was a blow to the League, the abstention of 
the United States has been fatal to the Covenant system. On 
the one hand it has immensely weakened the League as a world 
League, and led to the naval and the Far Eastern settlement 
being made in Washington in 1922 under the auspices of the 
United States, and not under the auspices of the League, with 
consequences which were only fully revealed at the time of the 
Manchurian crisis ten years later. On the other hand it ham- 
strung Article 16, because it made Europe realise that Great 
Britain could only use her navy to make economic sanctions 
effective at the risk of provoking war with the United States 
over the dangerous issue of “‘ the freedom of the seas.” 

I am not going to attempt to assess in detail the reasons why 
the United States, whose President had been mainly responsible 
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for putting the Covenant in the Treaties of Peace, eventually 
refused to become a member of the League. They were partly 
the exigencies of American party politics, partly the long national 
tradition of isolation, partly the consequences of the peculiar 
personality of the President. But the major reason, and, what 
is far more important, the reason which has been decisive in 
preventing any re-opening of the issue, even by the Democratic 
Party, has been the conviction that the League was on the one 
hand a League to entangle the rest of the world in the domestic 
politics of Europe rather than a true League for the preservation 
of world peace, and, on the other, that it based its security system 
on automatic commitment to war. It is vital that we on this 
side of the Atlantic should realise this, for we have been so close 
to Europe, at any rate since 1914, that we are inclined to confuse 
Europe with the world. The non-European nations, including 
the Dominions, regard Europe as a region, and a very bellicose 
region, of the world, and have become increasingly suspicious 
of the tendency to make what was intended to be a world League 
a system for dealing with the internal affairs of Europe, and to do 
this by a form of sanctions which involved automatic commit- 


ment to war. 
IV. 


But there has been a second reason for the breakdown of 
the security system of the Covenant which has been no less 
important, and that has been the inability of Great Britain and 
France to agree as to what it meant and how it should be worked. 
The Covenant, as seen by the British and the Americans, whose 
views on the whole prevailed in the drafting Committee, assumed 
a world of self-governing, pacifically minded nations, satisfied, 
on the whole, with the status quo, ready to disarm and to trust 
to the procedure laid down in the Covenant for the remedy of 
grievances and the revision of. treaties, and only requiring 
occasionally to restrain by universal economic sanctions some 
nation which, in the excitement of controversy, might try to 
take the law into its own hands. This was the kind of world 
with which they were most familiar, the world comprised by 
North America and the British Commonwealth. In the Anglo- 
American view, sanctions, like an unarmed policeman, were to 
play a very small part in the new order; conference and goodwill, 
pacific procedure and disarmament, were expected to suffice to 
solve without serious difficulty the great majority of international 
disputes. 

But this concept did not commend itself at all to the French 
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or to most of the European countries. In their view—a view 
fortified by most of the history of Europe and of Asia—most 
nations, and certainly defeated European nations like Germany 
and her associates, would only rely on pacific procedure and desist 
from war, if the rest of the world compelled them todoso. It was 
the nature of States, like natural man as conceived by Hobbes, to 
be ‘solitary, poore, nasty, and brutish,’’ and peace would only exist 
if it was clear that overwhelming force would be brought to bear 
against any State which attempted to alter the status quo by 
force. In the French view, therefore, sanctions were an absolutely 
essential element in the League system—indeed, their original 
proposals to the League of Nations Commission in Paris included 
an international army—and disarmament only became possible 
or, indeed, sensible when it had become clear either that Germany 
and all other European nations really acquiesced in the peace 
settlement, or that the rest of the world was so clearly knit 
and prepared in determination to take effective common action 
against any State which attempted to alter those treaties by 
force as to make defeat absolutely certain. 

It has been this profound conflict of view as to what security 
under the collective system means which has paralysed the 
League almost as much as the abstention of the United States. 
Many people think that it has been the League which has kept 
the peace of Europe for the last fifteen years. This is not true 
at all. The League has done excellent work and has intervened 
successfully in various conflicts between minor Powers, especially 
in the Balkan peninsula. But the fundamental stability of 
Europe has been ensured not by the Covenant, but by the military 
preponderance of France and her allies over Germany and the 
ex-enemy nations. As soon as it became clear that the United 
States was going to reject the League, that the Anglo-American 
Treaty of Guarantee to France against unprovoked aggression 
from Germany was going to lapse, that even Article 16 was going 
to be emasculated because Great Britain could not make economic 
sanctions effective except at the risk of creating a grave crisis 
with the United States, France set to work not only to modernise 
her own army, but to organise and equip the armies of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia, and to enter into 
military alliances with them, in order to give her overwhelming 
military preponderance as against any attempt to upset the 
Treaties of Versailles, of Trianon, and so on, by force. I think 
she would have been inclined to do this even if these things 
had not happened, for the United States would no more have 
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accepted the French view of how peace had to be kept in Europe 
than the British have done, and France would have remained 
uncertain whether the Anglo-American Treaty of Guarantee and 
Article 16 meant real security or not. European realities were 
nakedly revealed when France, convinced that Germany intended 
to evade the Treaty of Versailles, entered the Ruhr in 1923, alone 
and contrary to the advice of Great Britain, in order to compel 
fulfilment. And it was, in fact, the experience in the Ruhr 
which put the party of fulfilment in power in Germany for some 
eight years, though it also convinced France that reparations 
could not be collected by bayonets. 

I am not going to attempt a detailed history of the struggle 
between the French and the British points of view during the 
last fifteen years, from the draft treaty for mutual assistance 
through the Geneva Protocol, the Locarno treaties, and the 
consequent entry of Germany into the League down to the Dis- 
armament Conference and the withdrawal of Germany from the 
League. Speaking broadly, the French have been attempting, 
with perfect sincerity, to make the League of Nations the instru- 
ment for doing what their own alliance system had done, namely 
give security to themselves and peace to Europe by guaranteeing 
under military as well as economic sanctions what they call the 
“integral ’’ enforcement of the treaty settlement of 1918, except 
in so far as they themselves were willing voluntarily to make 
minor modifications in it. They have resisted disarmament by 
themselves or re-armament by Germany on the ground that the 
Treaties of Peace were the public law of Europe, and that the 
condition of peace in Europe, as inside every state, is that there 
should be overwhelming force behind the law, either through 
universal immediate and automatic sanctions against an aggressor, 
or through superior armaments, also available for immediate 
action, in the hands of those who were interested in maintaining 
the law as against those who might seek to alter it by force. 
They have done this even though it implied indefinite ‘ in- 
equality ’’ and defencelessness for Germany in armaments and the 
forcible perpetuation of the whole treaty settlement, on the ground 
that the primary condition of peace is the enforcement of law. 
Their conviction that this was the only method either of obtaining 
security or of preserving peace in Europe has naturally been 
greatly strengthened by the Nazi Revolution and the anti- 
Versailles and militarist spirit which has animated it. 

The British, on the other hand, with equal sincerity, have felt 
themselves quite unable to accept the French thesis. They have 
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felt that the Treaties of Peace were both dictated and severe, 
and required some, though not much, revision by agreement, if 
they were to become the generally accepted political foundations of 
a European policy. They have become more and more convinced 
that there could be no lasting peace in Europe except on the basis 
of “equality’’ in armaments for Germany. They have been 
unable to persuade themselves that peace could be ensured by 
permanent enforcement of arms inequality and the treaty “ status 
quo”? on Germany, by any collective combination, however 
great. They have, therefore, pressed both for revision and for 
the disarmament of everybody down towards the defensive 
level imposed on Germany by the Versailles Treaty, and some- 
what vaguely promised, on behalf of the victors in the negotiations 
with Germany in 1918, as the best means both of combining 
equality with security and of giving lasting peace to Europe. 
In order to create a greater sense of security in Europe, and so 
pave the way for revision and disarmament, they offered to sign 
the original Treaty of Guarantee to France against unprovoked 
aggression without American counter-signature at the Cannes 
Conference of 1922. In a supreme effort to bridge the difference 
between their own views and that of the French, they signed the 
Locarno Treaties in 1926, whereby, in return for the signature 
by Germany of treaties of non-aggression with all her neighbours 
and her acceptance of the obligations of membership in the League, 
the frontiers between France and Germany and between Belgium 
and Germany, and also the demilitarised zone in the Rhineland, 
were guaranteed against aggression from either side. 

It has been obvious, however, for some time that the inherent 
contradiction between the concept of the League as a world 
League and as primarily a League for keeping the peace in Europe, 
and the no less manifest contrast between the kind of security 
system appropriate for the world as a whole and appropriate 
for the region of Europe, was bound to end in a crisis. This 
crisis has now come over the Disarmament Conference. The 
French, driven by the Nazi revolution in Germany to retreat 
hastily from those approaches towards the British view that they 
had begun to make a year or two ago, now simply refuse to disarm 
unless they obtain guarantees that other nations, and particularly 
Great Britain, will engage to take part in sanctions which should 
be both automatic and instantaneous against any nation which 
either attempts to alter the Treaties of Peace by force or to 
increase its armaments beyond limits to be laid down in a disarma- 
ment convention, and they equally resolutely refuse to agree to 
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any re-armament by Germany above the level imposed in 1919. 
They have dismissed the Locarno Treaties as being an inadequate 
provision for security precisely because they did not imply 
immediate and automatic military sanctions to secure observance 
of the Treaty of Versailles, but sanctions which depended on the 
view taken by Great Britain itself of the crisis when it arose. 
The British, on the other hand, while willing to consider some 
further guarantees of security if it would result in a disarmament 
convention, and sharing French doubts about Nazi policy, have 
persistently refused to accept the French view of security, namely 
that they should guarantee the treaty status quo in Europe under 
threat of instant and overwhelming military action by everybody 
else, or at least by Great Britain, against any Power which sought 
to alter it by force. They refused partly because they are not 
willing to part with their own right of independent judgment as 
to when the occasion for sanctions or military coercion arose, 
and thereby put into the hands of any European State the power 
to force them into war whenever it blundered into or provoked a 
war; partly because of the difficulties which any kind of auto- 
matic regional commitment to sanctions would create both with 
the Dominions and the United States, unless they were also 
parties to them; and partly because they have felt that the Nazi 
revolution in itself has been largely caused by “ inequality ’’ too 
long continued, and that to convert the League into a system 
for dragooning Germany into subservience would be to destroy 
the moral foundations of the League itself. 


Le 


The long latent crisis has now been precipitated because the 
Germans, having been promised “equality ’’ in December 1932 
and having found that for one reason or other “‘ equality ’’ was 
delayed and was apparently to be.indefinitely postponed, refused 
to remain “ defenceless’’ any longer, left the Disarmament 
Conference and the League of Nations in October last, and have 
now begun to try to recover equality by re-arming. 

It is a dangerous crisis. The French, realising that it is 
impossible to get Great Britain to guarantee stability in a re- 
armed Europe, are vigorously trying to strengthen their old 
system of security by military preponderance behind the Treaty 
of Versailles with the assistance of Russia and, in a measure, of 
Italy. Failing that, they have been toying once more with the 
idea of a preventive war. Germany, caught between a stimulated 
public opinion at home and foreign danger, is trying to make up 
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her mind how far and how fast she can safely go towards equality 
through re-armament. Japan, seeing Europe in difficulties, 
has renewed her imperialist expansion. The United States, 
preoccupied with her own domestic difficulties, sticks to her old 
isolated position. It was defined with refreshing frankness by 
Mr. Norman Davis only a few days ago : 

“We are prepared to cooperate in every practicable way in efforts 
to secure a general disarmament agreement, and thus to help promote 
the general peace and progress of the world. We are furthermore 
willing, in connexion with the general disarmament convention, to 
negotiate a universal pact of non-aggression and to join other nations 
in conferring on international problems growing out of any treaties 
to which we are a party. The United States will not, however, take 
part in European political negotiations and settlements, and will not 
make any attempt whatever to use its armed forces for the settlement 
of any dispute anywhere. In effect the policy of the United States 
is to keep out of war, but to help in every possible way to discourage 
and prevent war.” } 

I would ask you to note the last sentence, for it describes 
exactly present-day American policy. The British Government 
—and people—stand, rather pathetically, in two minds and on 
one foot, preaching disarmament to a re-arming world, and hesi- 
tating between trying to bring peace to Europe by plunging 
’ into fresh guarantees and reverting to splendid isolation. In 
these difficult circumstances, what is she to do? 

My own view is simple. I tried to express it a week or two 
ago in some letters to The Times. It is this. We shall never 
make any progress towards an effective collective system until 
we separate the world system of peace from the European, and 
recognise that our place is in the world system rather than the 
European system, though, as I shall try to show, there is an 
inevitable connection between the two. But before coming to 
practical proposals, I want to consider three preliminary questions. 
The first is the real nature of the old British policy, known as the 
Balance of Power, the second is the significance of the Kellogg 
Pact, the third is the complex of questions represented by the 
words sanctions, security and disarmament. For not until I 
have done this can I come to my conclusions. 


(a) The Balance of Power. 


It has been the fashion since 1914 to denounce the policy of 
the Balance of Power, just as it was the fashion to denounce the 
Congress of Vienna, until people began to wonder whether the 
1 The Times, May 30th, 1934. 
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Congress of Versailles had really done much better. There is a 
good deal more to be said for the old British system, when its 
nature is really understood, than is often supposed, and it fits far 
more into the collective system than is generally recognised. 
What was the system whereby Great Britain, on the whole, 
prevented world war from 1815 to 1904? It contained two 
elements. The first was that British diplomacy was concerned 
to keep Europe at peace by trying to prevent any nation or group 
of nations from trying to establish a military preponderance over 
the whole continent by force, thereby encouraging the settle- 
ment of disputes by negotiation and not by war, for war was 
unlikely so long as neither side could be confident of victory 
and was uncertain, or sometimes was certain, of what Great 
Britain herself might do. The second was that, while Great 
Britain herself refused to become part of the European balance 
(until in 1904 Europe had organised itself into two armed 
camps, and she began to fear a decisive military and naval pre- 
ponderance for the German group), she maintained a supreme 
navy as security for her own defence and to ensure that if a 
European conflict arose her influence might be decisive if she were 
drawn in and of almost equal weight in bringing about a reason- 
able settlement, even if she were not drawn in. No doubt this 
policy was contrived primarily in her own interest. No doubt it 
was a practical policy only because she was wealthy enough to 
maintain a supreme navy, and because no other nation sought to 
challenge its supremacy. None the less, it accomplished the 
almost unparalleled feat of preserving world peace for a century, 
and gave her much influence in the diplomacy of Europe, 
which on the whole she used wisely and in the interests of peace. 
Thus when the European Powers were inclined to intervene in 
South America in 1822, when Bismarck decided that the complex 
of problems created by the internal divisions of Germany, the 
decadence of Austria-Hungary and the ambition of Napoleon III, 
could only be resolved by an appeal to force, and when Japan also 
decided that the issue between herself and Russia over Korea 
and Manchuria could only be settled by force, Great Britain 
was able to ward off intervention, or to localise the war and 
prevent it from becoming a world war. The only times she was 
herself involved were in the Crimea in 1856 and the Boer War of 
1899, when her sea power prevented the development of that 
struggle into a world war. 

The old Balance of Power system, therefore, had very con- 
siderable merits, both from our own point of view and from that 
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of the world. It has, however, disappeared beyond retrieve- 
ment to-day. On the one hand Great Britain’s international 
position has fundamentally changed. She is no longer the richest 
Power in the world. She no longer has a paramount navy, 
because she has conceded equality to the United States and some- 
thing not very far short of it to Japan. And she is now vulnerable 
from the air. On the other hand, the League of Nations and 
the general thesis of collective action for the prevention of war has, 
as I think, come to stay, and to continue to influence the thinking 
of mankind. But, I would ask, is it not possible for a world 
League to-day to take over the very functions which Great 
Britain discharged in the last century alone, with the same or 
greater benefits for world peace? Before I can answer that 
question I must turn to my second subject. 


(b) The Kellogg Pact. 


The Kellogg Pact, is, I think, a far more significant event than 
is generally recognised. To begin with, it represents a genuinely 
American initiative and a Middle Western initiative at that. 
It was too, in a measure, an attempt on the part of the United 
States to make a contribution towards international peace, based 
on its own experience, seeing that it had rejected and partially 
wrecked the League. It was an attempt to get the peace move- 
ment back to a world basis and away from entanglement in 
Europe, and this, in a sense, it has done, for it has been signed 
by all the non-members of the League, though it contains no 
machinery of any kind to ensure its own observance. Finally, 
it has had a profound influence on the thinking of the peace 
movement throughout the world, because it has added to the 
ideas contained in the Covenant the idea that war is itself wrong 
and should be entirely renounced as an instrument of national 
policy. This idea has, I think, had two further effects. It has 
strengthened that section of the peace movement which believes 
in effective sanctions against a State which resorts to war, and so 
has led to the numerous projects recently under discussion for 
international armies or air forces or the internationalisation of 
civil aviation. I am not sure that this has been beneficial, 
because it has tended to put into the background the equally 
important element that no peace system can last which does not 
provide for constant and reasonably prompt revision of treaties. 
But the Kellogg Pact has also ended the pre-War concept of 
neutrality. As Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State for the United 
States, pointed out in August 1932, since the universal signature of 
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the Kellogg Pact, it can no longer be held that it is an inherent 
right of all sovereign States to go to war as and when they please, 
and that neutrals must be content with such rights as they can en- 
force against belligerents. Any war, even one which is legitimate 
under the Covenant, has now, so to speak, become a breach of 
the peace, in which the major rights really belong to the non- 
belligerents whose primary right and duty it was to end the con- 
flict and to make a just settlement by any means in their power. 


(c) Sanctions, Security, Disarmament. 


I come now to the third question, that of sanctions, or rather, 
the complex represented by the words security, disarmament 
and sanctions. Which is more correct, the French view or the 
British? Or I may put it another way, is disarmament or 
sanctions the road to security and peace? This raises some 
fundamental issues to which, I think, not enough thought has 
been given. If we read history and study political science, we 
find that the instrument for establishing peace, the ‘“ pax,’’ is 
the State. Nowhere on the earth’s surface and at no time in 
human history has peace existed in the political sense of that 
word except in the form of the State. The State may be a 
rudimentary tribal kingship in which legislative, judicial and 
executive power is vested in the same autocrat, or it may be a 
modern democracy in which the continual alteration in the 
law and the constant supervision of the executive, which are 
necessary to improve conditions and to prevent revolution or 
civil war in a progressive world, rest ultimately in the hands of 
the people themselves. But always the State is the instrument 
of peace. 

There is no certain way of assuring peace on any continent 
or in the world as a whole except by creating some kind 
of continental or world federation. Attempts to unite by 
dictatorship have always ultimately failed. Until federation is 
accomplished, as I said before, war will remain as the ultimate 
legislative instrument in the international sphere, because ex- 
perience shows that separate nations, like separate individuals, 
have so little sense of the collective good that they fail to modify 
treaties or frontiers or agreements voluntarily and in time, and 
the conflict is finally settled by the crude test of violence. The 
real distance we are away from permanent world peace is seen 
in the distance we are away from a European federation or a world 
State. The obstacles of race, language, religion, culture and 
history are so great as to put European federation and the world 
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commonwealth quite out of reach to-day. Yet if nations were 
really ready for peace they would be ready for federation. If 
they are not ready for federation they are not likely to solve for 
ever all the immense difficulties of contemporary international 
politics by ordinary diplomacy or Conference. 

In these circumstances the collective system has been accepted 
as the best half-way house between the pre-War anarchy which 
certainly spells war and the full federation which is peace. What 
are the essentials of the collective system? The best discussion 
of the basic principles is to be found in the famous American 
periodical, the Federalist, in which the men who were principally 
responsible for the American federation discussed the merits and 
weaknesses of that collective system known as the American 
Confederation, which lasted from 1781 to 1787, and which was 
then turned into a federation as the only way to a permanent 
“pax ’’ and the only alternative to gradual dissolution and war. 
The central lesson which they drew from their experience, and 
it is the lesson I want to press to-night, is that for any collective 
system of governments to try to coerce one of its own members, 
that is another government, means war. They may be able to 
intimidate it into compliance if enough members can agree 
upon a common policy and can make an overwhelming show of 
strength, but they can only actually coerce it by war. That is 
exactly the conclusion reached by those who have studied most 
closely the problem of sanctions since the Great War. Three weeks 
ago Mr. Baldwin used these words in the House of Commons— 


“The moment they were up against sanctions they were up against 
war. One of the conclusions to which he had been driven as a result 
of his close study of these questions during the last twelve years, was 
that there was no such thing as a sanction which would work which did 
not mean war, or, in other words, if they adopted sanctions, they must 
be ready for war, and if they adopted them without being ready for 
war, they were not honest trustees of the nation.” 


I believe Mr. Baldwin to be profoundly right. Until Europe 
or the world is ready to federate—and it is far from such a point 
to-day—the sanction behind any collective system is, in fact, war 
or a threat of war. It is only to darken counsel to try to disguise 
this central fact. We shall not make progress with the collective 
system until we realise what the practical choice before us is 
between the risk of war as an instrument of national policy in an 
anarchic world, and of war as the instrument for making the 
collective will of the nations effective, where it can be shown to 
exist. But similarly we shall make no progress towards a sensible 
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collective system until we see what the terrible cost of sanctions 
is, and realise that we should only use sanctions when we think 
the issue is so vital that we are prepared and equipped, in the last 
resort, to go to war for it, if the other side refuses to yield. We 
shall then no longer lightheartedly assume that to employ 
sanctions means peace, as some did a year or two ago, who were 
prepared to take sanctions against Japan, but who certainly 
were neither prepared nor equipped to make their will effective 
by going to war, if Japan had not yielded. To use sanctions 
in a spirit of bluff is to play fast and loose with the lives of millions. 

These considerations, I think, bring some sense of reality 
into the complex of issues which surround the Disarmament 
Conference. First as regards sanctions. Personally, I think 
that sanctions are an absolutely essential part of any collective 
system. It will fall to pieces unless, in some degree, they are 
there. But, though in many cases and against small Powers 
the intermediate forms of pressure may suffice, when it comes to 
the great Powers or to obstinate small Powers, sanctions are a 
threat of coercion by war, but war used as an instrument of 
international and not of national policy. Second, as regards 
security. Security, as the word is used by the French, is not a 
“pax,” because it contains no effective provision for revision. 
It is merely having the big battalions on your side when you are 
satisfied with the status quo. Security, looked at from the side 
of those who feel themselves wronged or unequal, looks quite 
different. It looks like being condemned to prison for ever. 
Finally we come to disarmament. Disarmament is possible 
on the assumptions which underlie the Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact, namely, that nations are content with the status quo, and 
are determined that minor disputes between themselves shall be 
settled by pacific means and not by violence, and are ready to 
give effect, voluntarily, to proposals for revision of treaties em- 
bodied in arbitral awards or League Council reports. On that 
assumption it is cheaper and safer for everybody to cut their 
expenditure on armaments to a minimum. But where nations, 
and powerful nations, do not think the status quo fair, or are 
denied what they think is equality in status, they will inevitably 
refuse to remain disarmed, and will begin to arm in order to 
remedy what they think their wrongs, either by the pressure 
caused by rearmament, by the threat of war, or eventually by 
war itself. Then the rest of the world will have to decide between 
three possible courses: to coerce them into submission by war 
or the threat of war; or to induce them to desist from rearmament 
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by building say five guns or warships to one against them (which 
I think a much more humane and much less expensive form of 
sanctions); to put pressure by similar methods on the nation 
or nations which are denying justice and causing the conflict, 
in order to produce the revision necessary for appeasement ; 
or, if they cannot agree on such common action among themselves, 
to let the issue be settled by force, while holding the ring to prevent 
the local struggle from developing into a world war. 

The Disarmament Conference is failing because, for the 
moment, there is no agreement about the permanent basis of 
European peace, and the nations of Europe are testing their 
relative strength. It will recover when agreement has been 
reached about these political issues, but not before. 


VI. 


I come, finally, to my conclusions. My fundamental con- 
clusion, as I have already indicated, is that the only way of 
avoiding a complete breakdown of the League system, the only 
way forward towards a really effective collective system, the 
only way of avoiding a return to the crude pre-War anarchy, is 
to separate the European regional security system from the 
world system, and that Great Britain should form part, primarily, 
of the world system. This, of course, is not a new idea. M. 
Briand recognised its necessity in some form when he put forward 
his proposals for creating a European League within the League 
of Nations. Only last year M. Paul-Boncour proposed a security 
system based on three concentric rings of varying obligations. 
Where, perhaps, I differ from these earlier proposals is that, in 
my judgment, the essential preliminary to any progress is a 
decision by Great Britain to refuse to form any part in the regional 
European system, except in one respect, to which I refer later. 

I have two main reasons for this opinion. The first is that 
the very essence of the collective system is that it should be a 
world system. It is growth of the idea that war is a menace to 
everybody, and that, in accordance with the principle of the com- 
mon law in domestic affairs, it is the duty of everybody to restrain 
resort to violence and support resort to legal and pacific 
procedure for the remedy of injustice, which is the necessary 
foundation for the growth of the reign of law among nations. 
Merely to turn the League into a European regional system of 
security is simply to do in Europe what has already been done 
in the British Commonwealth or Pan-America. It would be 
to end the League as a world system, and this is the greatest 
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danger which threatens the League to-day, thanks to those 
who believe that Europe cannot stabilise itself without our help. 
Yet it is quite clear that from the start it has been the attempt 
to make the League of Nations give regional security to Europe 
which has prevented the true Covenant system from coming 
into existence. If we are to make the League a true and effective 
world League, or to put “ teeth in the Kellogg Pact,’ it will be 
because Europe is left to contrive a regional security system of its 
own, equivalent to that of the British Commonwealth or Pan- 
America, and the world League deals with those questions which 
transcend regional interests and are of world concern. 

The second reason for the separation of the world system 
from the European regional system is that the two systems must 
inevitably be based on different kinds of obligations, and that 
Great Britain cannot undertake the kind of obligation which 
alone will suffice in the Europe of to-day. The somewhat loose 
obligations, especially in the matter of sanctions, which are all 
that are practicable to-day for the world system are inadequate 
for the European regional system. They would, in fact, be 
inadequate even inside the British Commonwealth system. 
Europe, whether it obtains stability by creating a new system 
of preponderance through the fears aroused by Nazi Germany 
or by a new equilibrium between many Powers or a new balance, 
requires arrangements which are far more prompt and effective 
in their action, because it consists of nations with land frontiers, 
than does a world whose major regions are sundered by mountains, 
rivers, deserts, oceans and seas. Sea power, which has always 
been the principal power in world politics, is a slow-moving 
instrument of pressure. Military power has been the necessary 
basis of continental stability because it is far more rapid in its 
effects. Nobody can yet tell how air power is going to affect this 
traditional experience. But whatever it does, it will not, I 
think, destroy the fact that there will long be a profound difference 
between a world and a continental system of security. Further, 
so long as the temper of European politics remains anything 
like what it is at present, a true League system is impossible in 
Europe. Any European security system will rest, as it has 
hitherto rested, despite the Covenant, on a set of obligations far 
more precise than Article 16 or a promise to use sea power. It 
will be based on an obligation to use prompt military action, 
if the casus federis or the need for sanctions arises. And this is 
precisely the kind of obligation into which Great Britain cannot and 
should not enter by herself alone. She cannot do so because 
No. 5.—VOL. XIII. z 
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she will not give to any other Power the right to force her into a 
European war. She will not do so because the duty of her fleet 
must primarily be to defend the Commonwealth, and she cannot 
tie it to European waters in the interests of European stability 
(apart from British security), if it is needed, for instance, at 
Singapore. She will not do so, unless the obligation is counter- 
signed by the Dominions, because she can no longer commit the 
Dominions to war, and if she was drawn into a war for European 
stability, some of them might declare their neutrality as the only 
way of keeping out of the war, in which case the effectiveness of 
the Navy would pro tanto be reduced. And she will not do so 
because, unless the United States is also a party to the obligations, 
to plunge into war without a prior agreement with the United 
States might be to add to the evils of a European conflict the 
immeasurably great calamity of an Anglo-American war over the 
interference with neutral trade. 


VII. 

But you will ask me in conclusion two questions. The first 
is, can Europe reach a condition of internal stability without us? 
The second is, what prospect is there of creating a world system 
which is really effective ? 

As regards the first, I think that Europe to-day is already 
reaching a new equilibrium without us. It has made up its 
mind that we cannot or will not give guarantees of the definiteness 
and precision which alone will suffice. We will neither give a 
guarantee to go to war for the integral enforcement of the whole 
treaty settlement or to keep Germany disarmed. Nothing short 
of this will produce disarmament elsewhere. Nor, in the present 
state of Germany, are we willing to give guarantees to Germany. 
If this is so, the sooner we make it clear that we reject any kind 
of automatic commitment the sooner will Europe make its own 
regional system, and the sooner shall we recover our power to 
act as intermediary between the European principals, if they 
want us to do so. For the moment the situation is clear. The 
rest of Europe is so alarmed by recent events in Germany that 
it is trying to form a combination, bound by sufficiently explicit 
engagements, to convince Germany and Hungary that, while 
they may be able to re-arm to the point that they are no longer 
defenceless against external attack, and so have some security, 
the combination against any attempt to modify the treaty 
settlement by force is irresistible, and therefore that any new 
race of armaments would be ruinous and fatal to Germany 
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before it was fatal to others. My own view is that, if only we 
do not interfere, Europe will rapidly establish a regional security 
system of its own, which may well prevent war and lead both to 
appeasement and to some measure of limitation of armaments in 
a system of balance before many years are past. 

In one respect, however, Great Britain must take a hand. As 
all her history shows, she cannot, from the point of view of her 
own security alone, be indifferent to what happens in North- 
western Europe. The treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of 
Belgium has now been replaced by the Treaty of Locarno—also 
signed by Italy. The Locarno Treaty is, if interpreted literally, 
unworkable to-day. No British army is going to march to prevent 
Germany fortifying her own territory now that “ equality ”’ has 
been conceded in principle. No British army is going to march 
to defend Nazi Germany against military action on the part of 
democratic France. The reality which Locarno represents is 
that Great Britain can never be indifferent to unprovoked aggres- 
sion on Belgium and France. Their frontiers are now, in a 
measure, our frontiers. While therefore we should not necessarily 
be involved in any Franco-German struggle which arose over 
some Eastern European problem, we should be involved if a 
war originated in or developed into an attempt to alter the 
Western frontiers or permanently weaken Belgium and France. 
As treaties of this kind are almost unalterable by agreement, 
the best way of clearing up a situation which is already dangerously 
vague would be for Great Britain to make a declaration to Berlin 
to the effect that, whatever else the Locarno Treaty may mean, 
it certainly means that Great Britain would actively resist any 
kind of unprovoked aggression on Belgium and France. That in 
itself would be an immense reinforcement to European stability 
and French security, and would correspond to the necessities 
of our own security, and would probably command the approval 
of the Dominions, and, in view of the old Anglo-American Treaty 
of Guarantee to France, the acquiescence of the United States also. 

The second and last question is this: assuming the successful 
creation of an European regional security system, what prospect 
is there of creating a world system which is really effective? 
For if there is to be a world collective system, it cannot be as 
weak and theoretic as the Kellogg Pact system. No world 
collective system, in my judgment, will be any use unless it has 
some machinery for regular meetings and a secretariat, and unless 
it can, in the last resort, legally use sanctions to promote the 
reign of law. Without these things it would be a delusion and a 
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sham. For every now and then there arise situations in every 
regional security system which become world questions, and which 
can only be prevented from developing into world wars if the 
outside world grapples resolutely with them. This will be true 
of Europe, of the Far East, of the Americas, even of the British 
Commonwealth. If there is to be a world collective system, 
it must be able to deal with regional problems when they become 
world problems by common action of one of four kinds, to prevent 
war, to bring about a just settlement by pacific means, to isolate 
a conflict, or to take sanctions against an aggressor. The situa- 
tion which existed in Europe in the years before the War, or 
which may arise in Europe or the Far East in the next few years, is 
clearly one which a world League would have to take into account, 
if only to prevent a local conflict developing into a world war. 
The prospects of forming such a world system ultimately 
depend on whether the United States will take part init. That, 
indeed, is the hub of the whole peace business. The United 
States cannot be influenced by propaganda from Europe. Nor 
do I attach much political weight to arguments of the ‘‘ English- 
speaking ’’’ order. But I do attach great importance to the power 
of facts and realities once they are faced, if certain prior conditions 
can be fulfilled. The prior conditions are three: first, that 
Europe makes its own regional security system and that this 
system is recognised to be as separate from the League as any 
other regional system; secondly, that the Covenant is separated 
from the Treaties of Peace and the world League is freed from 
direct territorial responsibilities in Europe such as Danzig and 
the Saar; thirdly, that Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant are 
recognised to be permissive and not mandatory, at any rate so 
far as the obligations of non-European members to intervene in 
Europe are concerned. These things, to my mind, are essential 
prior conditions for restoring that world League which every- 
body had in view in 1919, and without which the whole collective 
idea will increasingly vanish. Nor do I think they are very 
difficult conditions to bring about, once the principle that Europe 
must be primarily responsible for its own internal security, and 
that Great Britain will remain outside that system, is accepted. 
But even so, what reason is there for thinking that the United 
States, with its tradition of isolation, will actually join such a 
world League? Will she not, as hitherto, just bless it and do 
nothing? My answer is not based on any special knowledge of 
the present view of the President or the Senate about these matters. 
I have none. My answer is an affirmative answer because I 
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believe that consideration of present-day realities and facts will 
drive the United States to see that the only possible way of keep- 
ing out of war is to put some “ teeth’”’ into the Kellogg Pact. 
The policy of isolation has been possible for the United States 
in the last fifteen years because there has, in practice, been no 
serious risk of any major war. Since the withdrawal of Japan 
and Germany from the League and the transformation of their 
internal political structure, the risk of a major war has once more 
appeared. It was Mr. Walter Lippmann, I think, who pointed 
out recently, in an Armistice Day address in the United States, 
that experience had shown that, while the United States could 
“keep out,’’ as Mr. Norman Davis recently put it, of local wars, 
she could not “ keep out ”’ of world wars. What, he asked, is a 
world war? Any war, he replied, in which Great Britain is 
involved. Why? Because Great Britain’s principal weapon is 
sea power, and the use of sea power inevitably provokes the 
crisis over “‘ the freedom of the seas ’’ which led to the war of 1812, 
to the tension over the ‘“ Trent” affair in the American Civil 
War, and which compelled the United States in the last War 
either to fight Great Britain for the freedom of her own trade or 
to go to war for the freedom of the world. And what is true 
of the United States is true of us. Any attempt by the United 
States to use its sea power to interrupt our trade would produce 
a grave crisis with ourselves. 

This, so to speak, is the hidden torpedo which lurks in the 
middle of the Atlantic and comes near the surface whenever 
there is risk of world war. The statesmen of London and 
Washington could afford to disregard this infernal menace so 
long as the world was stable. They cannot possibly do so now 
that both in Europe and the Far East there are situations which 
might produce war. Their primary duty is to face these realities 
with one another, so that if a crisis does arise in Europe or the 
Far East, it will not be immediately complicated by a far more 
serious Anglo-American crisis, quite irrelevant to the original 
issue. 

What is the way of dealing with this ever-latent Anglo- 
American problem? It is to make the Kellogg Pact the primary 
item in their individual policy, so that whenever war breaks out 
or threatens anywhere, their first act will be to consult together 
and with other neutral signatories as to what they can do to 
bring about a pacific settlement or, if they cannot prevent the 
war, to isolate it and to protect their rights when it breaks out, 
and above all prevent it leading to a war between themselves, 
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So long as the United States, Great Britain and the non-belligerents 
act together under the Kellogg Pact, and still more if they acted 
under the Covenant, they will have immense influence, and if 
necessary immense power, for peace and for bringing about 
reasonable settlement. No State, however powerful, would 
lightheartedly chatlenge the opposition of a well-organised world 
League, even though its members were under no legal obligations 
to take sanctions. For once the non-belligerents are collected 
together and realise the effect on themselves of war, their willing- 
ness to take effective action together will be immeasurably greater 
than anything they will commit themselves to under an automatic 
legal engagement. Nor does such a system mean a world 
dictatorship of the English-speaking Powers. It really means 
entrusting to a world League acting under the Kellogg Pact the rdle 
discharged by Great Britain alone in the last century. For the final 
instrument of any world League, and an instrument which will be 
effective if it is applied by a world League, is sea power, and sea 
power to-day rests mainly in the hands of the United States 
and the British Commonwealth. If we use it together under the 
Kellogg Pact, we use it for world peace. If we try to use it 
separately and for our individual ends, we may produce a catas- 
trophe which might end civilisation. 

I do not propose to discuss whether these developments will 
come through trying to add something to the Kellogg Pact or by 
the United States cooperating with a League whose Covenant 
has been separated from the regional affairs of Europe. I am 
only concerned to express the view that the facts and realities 
which I have mentioned are going to force the question of the 
world League into prominence, not only in Britain, but in the 
United States very soon. Indeed, they will come to the front 
within a very few months over the Naval Conference which meets 
early next year. For the Naval Conference will not only have 
to consider the consequences of the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference on Europe, but whether the excellent security system 
for the Pacific, contrived by the Washington Conference of 1922, 
is to continue. That system was based on three principles: a 
ratio of 5: 5:3 for the navies of the United States, the British 
Empire and Japan; the non-fortification of Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, and the mandated islands in the possession of Japan ; 
and the integrity of China. If any of these ingredients is taken 
out, the structure falls to the ground. Japan is said to want a 
fundamental modification in the system. If she does, what is the 
reply of the United States and Great Britain to be? How can 
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Great Britain give her answer unless she knows exactly what her 
commitments in Europe also are to be? 


VIII. 


The facts and realities, therefore, are my reasons for thinking 
that we may be far closer to the conditions in which it will be 
possible to create that world League or collective system, which 
has failed hitherto because of the absence of the United States 
and the excessive preoccupation of other members with Europe, 
than many pessimists now think. If we face those realities, 1935 
may be as fruitful for good as 1933 and 1934 have apparently 
been for harm. But the first condition of progress is that Great 
Britain should finally make up its mind to refuse participation 
in the European regional security system, save for the special 
engagement of Locarno, whether the United States comes in or 
not. Our action must not await simultaneous action or agree- 
ment on the part of the United States. We must take the act 
of leadership ourselves, for it is this act alone which will produce 
the European regional arrangement and create the conditions 
out of which the world League can be formed, preferably through 
the adherence of the United States to a Covenant divorced from 
primary responsibility for European security and with sanctions 
permissive and not mandatory. 

There are many other issues I should like to discuss to-night, 
especially the Imperial aspect and the air problem, but I have 
no time. I would only, in conclusion, say that I think that 
success or failure in this programme for the regeneration of the 
League and thecollective system, as for any alternative programme, 
depends largely uponGreat Britain. Unless she sees the situation, 
both European and world, clearly, no one else is likely to do so. 
It is my belief that if she faces realities and avoids illusion, 
if she combines the qualities both of the serpent and the dove, 
she will see that the one hope for straightening out the present 
mess is to use all her influence to make Europe stabilise herself 
from within, without British guarantees, and to unite all nations 
in a world League, which leaves security primarily to regional 
systems, but actively concerns itself under Kellogg Pact and 
Covenant with any war or threat of war which may become a 
world war on a permissive and not a mandatory basis. It is with 
this belief in view that I have ventured to come before you to- 
night, in the hope that, at a moment when, to say the least of it, 
many people’s minds are very confused, this thesis may clarify 
thought and lead in due time to practical results. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. DELISLE Burns did not think that Lord Lothian made sufficient 
allowance for the change in the character of war which had occurred 
since 1914. Any war of any magnitude, partly because it would be a 
war in the air, was likely to involve an accumulation of material and 
long preparation of manufacturing capacity for armaments. Such 
material as oil and scrap metal entered so intimately into any prospects 
of war, as had been seen in the case of Japan, that it was impossible 
to see how a European system could exist independently of a world 
system, while Europe lacked oil and other war material. It should 
therefore be possible to exert pressure other than sanctions, by a 
preventive rather than a punitive policy. Lord Lothian had confined 
his attention to the question of sanctions, but he did not seem to imply 
that sanctions were the only policy for the maintenance of peace. 
Could he not give some idea of what could be done now, by the Govern- 
ments of Britain and the United States and others, by means of a 
limitation of arms or the signing of some convention to the effect that 
arms held by any particular nation were held internationally? It 
was difficult to see how any sanctions system could work unless a 
disarmament system with the control of arms and arms material 
was also in operation as a part of it. 

He was doubtful whether he would go as far as Lord Lothian in 
the sanctions system. Lord Lothian’s external “ circle’ was really 
that of the English-speaking nations; he did not allow sufficiently 
for the importance of Russia and Japan. How could the League 
system, or the World system, be divided from the European system 
with regard to Russia? The real difficulty of Lord Lothian’s plan 
was the impossibility of separating the European circle from the sur- 
rounding circle, because of the nature of modern war. 

Would not Lord Lothian agree that the contrast he had drawn 
between the British and French points of view was not a contrast 
between two nations but between two groups in each nation? The 
contrast lay between a nation using its armaments as an instrument 
of international force, and using them at the command of its own 
government only, for its own national purpose. In French eyes the 
second was the British point of view; some Frenchmen affected to 
believe that the British had not reached the point of understanding 
that their arms also must be used in the name of international authority 
for an international purpose. But there was also a French group 
which held exactly the same view, however it might be disguised by 
the word “sanctions.” The recent French proposals seemed to 
be a step forward in so far as Monsieur Barthou, in attempting to 
call the bluff of the German Government, seemed to imply that in a 
modern world Germany could not rearm because the economic system 
made adequate war material impossible to get so long as Germany 
was in her present position. 
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Mr. WICKHAM STEED heartily agreed with Lord Lothian that Great 
Britain was standing in two minds on one foot. He agreed, too, that 
there had been a certain shattering of illusions and referred to Das 
Ende der Illusionen, by Herr Leopold Schwarzschild, a German critic 
of international affairs. The writer described the armaments of 
Germany in terms which were perhaps exaggerated but which certainly 
far surpassed anything yet suggested in Great Britain ; he examined very 
fully the relative positions of France and Germany, and reached the 
conclusion that any apparent equality of armament would mean a 
German military superiority of six to two and an effective economic 
superiority not much lower. The book was a considerable eye-opener. 

Lord Lothian had said that Great Britain should renounce her 
place in the European system and find a place in the world system. 
But Great Britain formed part of Europe, separated from that con- 
tinent only by a stretch of water that had become a mere ditch; and 
enlightened military authorities considered that for strategical purposes 
she was no longer an island. Lord Lothian had suggested that Great 
Britain should inform Germany that she could not tolerate any assault 
on the frontiers of Belgium or France. Was not that a threat of 
a “sanction” or eventually a threat of war, addressed by Great 
Britain to Germany in case Germany should consider her liberation 
from the Treaty of Versailles, or from control of armaments, necessary 
to counteract the theoretical superiority of France in Europe? No 
doubt this suggestion was consonant with British obligations under the 
Locarno Treaties, the exact implication of which no one knew exactly. 
Yet if Germany attacked France or Belgium, how would Great Britain 
intervene? When Lord Lothian mentioned “ war ”’ in his letters to 
The Times, was he thinking of the last war or of the next war? If he 
was thinking in terms of the next war, had he read an important 
German pronouncement on the new strategy, to the effect that on no 
account must the next war be a long war, that it must be begun by 
surprise and must be such that the whole force of the attacking party 
would be concentrated upon the first moments of the hostilities, 
and that the effects of the attack must be such as to make it materially 
impossible for the enemy to organise his defence? If any attack was 
made it would come by surprise, certainly by air, and with the help 
of such means as chemical and bacteriological warfare, and all the rest 
of the diabolical devices of modern war. What would Great Britain 
do, in her position of peculiar vulnerability? Lord Lothian referred 
to “the enemy.” Could there be any enemy under the Kellogg Pact? 
Yet it was a fact that in reports upon the investigations into the vulner- 
ability of London and other cities in Europe which had been very 
thoroughly made by German staff agents since 1931, Great Britain and 
France were designated “ the enemy.” 

One of the most experienced political minds in Great Britain had 
stated that the reason for the agreement between Germany and 
Poland was Germany’s conclusion that, in the event of her trying to 
Z2 
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overwhelm Poland or get rid of the Corridor, it would be very dangerous 
to leave France out of account so long as France remained the potential 
ally of Poland; therefore France must be tackled first. But if France 
were worsted and Great Britain stood out, what would happen? 
The trouble about the conditions of air warfare was that, after a very 
few weeks of fighting, the forces of the countries engaged would be 
severely damaged, while those not engaged would be intact and 
potentially in command of the situation. Hence no attempt by 
Germany to fulfil the programme of eastward expansion foreshadowed 
in Hitler’s Mein Kampf would be sound so long as any other force were 
intact to “chip in” against her. On this reasoning Germany had 
made her agreement with Poland so as to concentrate on France and 
England in the first place. Mr. Wickham Steed would not go bail 
for this argument but suggested that it was deserving of serious respect. 

In speaking of what was tantamount to an undertaking to Belgium 
and France, was not Lord Lothian getting a little back into that smug 
superiority that characterised the whole British outlook? The 
fundamental requirement of any British foreign policy was Great 
Britain’s own safety, and it was impossible to understand the state 
of mind of those who acted and talked as though it were a matter of 
utter indifference to Great Britain whether France existed or not. 
Could Great Britain afford, in the interests of her own safety, to let 
France or Belgium be smashed? If not, why behave as though she 
intended to cut adrift from France if she chose to stand up against 
German rearmament alone? Great Britain had been utterly wrong in 
the past in not giving a British lead based on the Kellogg Pact. 

Would Lord Lothian suggest a serious basis for a British policy in 
Europe, taking into account the realities of the next war, not those 
of wars in the past? 

Miss FREDA WHITE asked whether Lord Lothian had considered 
how much his policy had actually been tried during the past few years. 
Great Britain had been treating her commitments under the League 
of Nations as though they were of no importance. In a sense she had 
tried to apply the Covenant without Articles 10 or 16. She had 
prevaricated out of the Covenant over China and Japan. She had 
treated Europe again as though it did not exist and had given it 
warnings that she did not intend to fulfil her Covenant pledges. She 
had refused to take part in Europe in any war, really not permitting 
a practical scheme of disarmament. She had taken other people’s 
suggestions instead of making stronger ones. She had divorced herself 
from the European system: there appeared to be no hope of disarma- 
ment and Europe was on the edge of war. She suggested that the 
policy had not been very successful. 

Mr. J. H. HARLEY commented on the fact that, as in the past, 
Lord Lothian still seemed disposed to look upon France as the béte 
noiy of Europe and gave an exaggerated idea of her influence on the 
Little Entente, which recent Polish history belied. He also spoke 
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too often of French support as though it meant the perpetuation of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Naturally the Treaty appeared to various 
European nations as the charter of their freedom, and they were at 
once up in arms when any proposal was made to interfere with it. 
It was because France had appreciated that situation that she had 
seemed to be the perpetuator of the status quo. But if an attempt 
had been made in the time of Briand to put before the League of 
Nations any sensible plan for revision by peaceable means, the French 
Government would have been ready to consider it. The publication 
of Stresemann’s memoirs, which were little known in England, had 
caused a change in this position, because in them Stresemann had created 
the impression that he had been playing a double game, and while 
speaking in terms of peace had been assuring the Crown Prince that 
he was using the League as a jumping-off ground for further designs. 
That had made the French feel that the Germans had no real desire for 
peace. 

In speaking of the British view of the Covenant situation, Lord 
Lothian forgot that the feelings he attributed to the people generally 
were those of only a certain section of the people. During 1924 the 
British Government had been ready to accept the Geneva Protocol, 
which involved a certain interference with the conception of national 
sovereignty, and at that time and for that reason the world had been 
nearer some effective system of disarmament attained by common 
assent than at any subsequent time. 


Mr. HorsFALL CARTER thought that the chief illusion in Great 
Britain had been that it would ever be possible to get disarmament 
and security from a sort of Round Table Conference, and he hoped that 
the recent ultimatum by France had finally shattered that illusion, 
at any rate as regards Europe. Mr. Baldwin’s remark that force was 
the essence of the collective maintenance of peace was absolutely 
true. But there was another point. The terms of Article 16, 
that in an emergency the peace-loving States would cooperate against 
an aggressor, were unreal from the point of view of national psychology 
in an age of mass opinion. Can anyone really believe that in 1931 it 
would have been possible for the British Government to do anything 
about the Covenant, even if they had wanted to, when the press was 
agitating and confusing public opinion ? 

Another British illusion, which was very strong, was that there was 
urgent need for “treaty revision.” Professor Gilbert Murray had 
shown in recent articles that the Peace Treaties had revised themselves 
in many particulars and that there was little that needed to be revised 
except to turn a dictated peace into an assented peace. Whatever 
collective system was established must certainly contain some regular 
and permanent organ for peaceful change, but given the psychological 
tension in Europe, the idea of treaty revision was absolutely fantastic 
until war and the fear engendered by war preparations were suppressed. 
Lord Lothian’s address should help towards a real understanding 
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of the Continental conception of what the League really was. The 
fundamental conception of the League as set up in 1919 was one of 
sovereign States associated together for cooperation and possessing 
equal rights. The essence of it was the independence of the States 
complemented by reciprocal guarantees of territorial integrity, for 
territory was still the considered basis of sovereignty. Article Io was 
the charter of the new States in Central Europe, and the whole trouble 
was that people in Great Britain had refused to admit the fact that 
they had agreed to guarantee territorial status. 

The statement, quoted from Mr. Baldwin, “ If you adopt sanctions, 
you must be prepared for war,’’ seemed to misrepresent the security 
thesis of the French, which was quite clear. Article 10 embodied the 
idea of guarantees against aggression and Article 8 was to set 
disarmament in motion ‘‘ to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of international obligations.” 
As M. Barthou, following every other French Minister, had constantly 
said, disarmament could only be reached through security. The great 
illusion of the British had been that disarmament was, first, possible 
without guarantees, and secondly, itself a factor of security. The 
latter might be true in abstract theory, but psychologically how could 
Germans be expected to refrain from claiming so-called defensive arms 
when everyone else had them, or the French to surrender any part 
of their national power until it had been replaced by some international 
power? 

It was essential to have an authority that could act automatically 
and instantaneously, and the best practical means was to set up some 
kind of international policing force, recruited and controlled by the 
League. Asa result of the conquest of the air, Great Britain had got 
to take some other responsibility besides that which it would have in 
the outermost “ security ’’ circles. She had to come into the inmost 
circle. It was perfectly feasible to obtain abolition of national air 
forces and their replacement by an international air force—a League- 
controlled force—for Europe. The basic principle of disarmament 
through security could be operated by the substitution of international 
for national defence. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER, THE CHAIRMAN, pointed out that Lord 
Lothian while relying on the Balance of Power to keep the peace in 
Europe had failed to define it. The phrase had two quite distinct 
meanings in the nineteenth century. In Castlereagh’s time it meant a 
Europe in which no Power was strong enough to attack the others. 
But during the quarter of the century before the Great War it should 
rather be called a ‘‘ Balancing of Power,” the division of Europe into 
two rival groups, approximately equal. Recent events had made the 
latter phenomenon the more probable and it was a most unstable 
condition. 

Secondly, Lord Lothian had not defined a ‘‘ World War,” which 
appeared to be from his point of view any war in which British interests 
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were involved. But other countries might have different views, and 
amongst them the United States. 

Lastly, he said, Lord Lothian had produced no evidence for his 
view that the United States would join Britain in what was virtually 
an alliance. There was much evidence to the contrary. The United 
States had virtually promised not to interfere with Britain if she carried 
out her responsibilities towards Europe—a great advance, which re- 
moved some of Lord Lothian’s difficulties against collective action 
without her. But she had shown no sign of uniting her destinies with 
those of Britain. 


Lorp LoTHIAN, replying to the Chairman, said that whichever 
form of Balance of Power one deplored, that which existed before the 
advent of Bismarck or the later form, the fact remained that by 
practising it in any of its forms, peace was preserved in the world for a 
century. If anyone could say that in either form peace could be 
preserved from 1934 to 1970 or from 1970 to 2014, it would be a pretty 
good proposition. That it broke down in the end was not a complete 
answer against making an attempt to adapt the system to contemporary 
world conditions. 

A world war was any war in which Great Britain was involved, 
because any war in which Great Britain used her major instrument of 
power, the Navy, inevitably also brought danger of war with the 
United States. At the time of the last War America had been faced 
with the problem of going to war either with Great Britain or with 
Germany; she could not remain out of the War. And it would be 
the same in any major war in which Great Britain was engaged. 

He had no secret information about the future policy of the United 
States, but his expectations were based on the facts. Whereas from 
1918 to 1932 there had been really no risk of war, that risk had now 
reappeared both in Europe and in the Far East. It might involve 
Great Britain, either as part of the League of Nations or under the 
Locarno Treaty or for some other reason. As soon as that occurred, 
the United States would be in the position of having to decide whether, 
if neutrality became impossible, to go to war with Great Britain 
or with Great Britain’s enemy. That central fact was going to in- 
fluence American policy in the course of the next few years. 

He did not agree with Mr. Wickham Steed that, because of the 
air situation and because of the fact that Great Britain was no longer 
an island, she must form part of the political system of Europe. She 
was much more likely to be attacked if she was automatically bound to 
take part in any European war than if she kept the decision in her own 
hands. 

He thought, like every other sensible person, that it was only 
through the growth of the collective system that the problem of war 
could be dealt with at all. That system as conceived at the Peace 
Conference was essentially a world system, and nothing but a world 
system would work. Without it, nations would fall back on a regional 
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alliance system, as was actually happening in Europe. The supreme 
problem was to restore the world system. If the whole world could 
be mobilised behind the Covenant or for the general thesis of the 
Kellogg Pact, all nations would realise more and more that their 
interests were bound up in the attempt to prevent war. A world 
collective system could exert enormous pressure on any nation, how- 
ever strong. The tragedy was that because the League in its inception, 
and still more in its history, had become more and more identified 
with Europe alone, the World League was getting weaker and weaker. 
To revive the World League meant getting the United States to do 
something about it. The root of the trouble with the collective system 
was that the Covenant went too far with automatic sanctions and 
identified itself with the internal problem of Europe. The issue that 
must be faced was that unless the League was separated from respon- 
sibility for the regional security of Europe, there was going to be no 
World League at all. Great Britain must say to Europe that, while 
she was interested in its problems and could not remain indifferent to 
a threat of war, she could not form part of any automatic security 
system. No British Government could give the only kind of guarantee 
that would be of the slightest good from the point of view of European 
security, that is, a guarantee that would automatically involve Great 
Britain in war in certain circumstances. Once that fact was faced, 
Europe would begin to create a security system of its own and it would 
be possible to talk with the United States about world arrangements 
for peace. 

Professor Webster had asked if he meant a new European balance 
of power. His belief was that France was already succeeding in 
perpetuating her military preponderance, because of the anxiety all 
Europe had felt about Nazi Germany. There was now a loose ring 
of Powers about Germany, including Russia and Italy, which was 
immeasurably superior to her. Germany for the moment could find 
no allies. So long as that continued there would be no new balance 
of power; nor was there any risk of early war. No German Govern- 
ment, certainly no Reich General Staff, would initiate a war as a result 
of which every neighbouring State would rain bombs on her from every 
quarter. 

As soon as Europe had made its own regional system and the peoples 
of the world were no longer asked to commit themselves automatically 
to war on anybody else’s initiative, but only to sit regularly round a 
table and help to keep the peace, taking sanctions only at their own 
discretion, then the World League would begin to revive. The be- 
ginning of this larger process ought to be the forthcoming Naval 
Conference. The fundamental choice before the United States was 
active participation in some form of collective system or constant 
risk of war with Great Britain. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DANUBIAN 
PROBLEM’ 


By PRoFEsSOR R. W. SETON-WATSON 


THERE is such a thick sea-fog at the present moment in 
Europe, and especially in Central Europe, that all I can hope to 
do is to offer you a few brief glimpses in a fleeting scene. 

Last week Signor Mussolini said that world recovery depended 
on four questions—the Saar, the Danube, the Far East, and 
Disarmament. I do not know how far the order in which he 
quoted them. was deliberate: it would be unfair to build on any 
such assumption. But at any rate as regards the Danubian 
question, however many divergent views may be represented here 
to-night, we shall all agree that it contains possibilities which 
threaten the peace of Europe. That is why there are so many 
solutions put forward for it. 

Until the coming of Herr Hitler to power, it was still possible 
to talk of a purely economic solution of the problem, putting 
politics on one side. The nearest approach to this was the plan 
discussed at Stresa in 1932 and very ably expounded in this very 
hall by M. Georges Bonnet not many months afterwards.? But 
Stresa remained entirely barren, and I submit that the reason of 
this was that the real obstacles to agreement then, as earlier and 
as now, were political rather than economic, and that since the 
coming of Hitler the pretence that the political aspects can be 
eliminated from the question has been abandoned by common 
consent, 

The essential question now is whether the five Powers immedi- 
ately concerned can agree upon a solution among themselves, or, 
if you prefer to put it differently, whether they will be allowed to 
agree upon a solution among themselves? That is an indirect 
way of suggesting the alternative, that one or more of the Great 
Powers might impose their wishes on the Danube. Can agree- 
ment among the five small Powers be prevented until such time 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 31st, 1934, Mr. H. Wickham Steed 


in the Chair. 
2 “ The Economic Reconstruction of Central and Eastern Europe,”’ by Georges 


Bonnet; in International Affairs, January, 1933. 
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as one or other of the Great Powers is prepared to enter as the 
deus ex machind in favour of one of the Danubian Powers? That 
is the meaning of the rival solutions associated with the names of 
France, Italy, and Germany. 

Treated entirely in the abstract, there are clearly two possible 
forms of solution. One is an agreement between the five Powers 
themselves without external interference. I may as well begin 
by avowing that this is to me the ideal goal, but that I see it 
steadily receding into the distance. The second form of solution 
is a settlement imposed from without by some Great Power or 
Powers. 

We have to reckon from the outset with the fact that Germany 
and Italy in particular have perfectly legitimate interests in this 
area, on the safeguarding of which they are entitled to insist. We 
have also to reckon with the less agreeable fact that those interests 
are often used for ulterior aims of a purely political character. 

After the War there was a cheap phrase current about the 
Balkanisation of Central Europe. The smaller Powers of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe had at last, thanks to the outcome of 
the World War—what the Germans call a Welt-Konjunktur— 
revised the map according to their own views. The Great Powers 
merely insisted on this or that detail, but did not very seriously 
modify the situation which already confronted them when they 
met at the Peace Conference of Paris. It is essential to remember 
that before the War the chief factor in the Balkan situation was the 
perpetual interference of the Great Powers for their own ends. 
Indeed, Russia and Austria-Hungary were recognised as enjoying 
a certain precedence of interest. Throughout the two preceding 
centuries there was a tacit understanding between them that the 
Balkan Peninsula fell into two sections, the eastern being the 
Russian sphere and the western the Austrian sphere, and that 
any extension of the one entitled the other to compensation. 
France and Great Britain took an interest in the Balkans from the 
point of view of sea-power. Later, in the ’eighties, Germany also 
began to be directly interested, and Italy, seriously, only since 
1907. All these rivalries, especially the Austro-Russian, did 
much to precipitate the Great War. Gladstone coined the phrase, 
“The Balkans for the Balkan peoples,” but the only statesman 
who ever acted on it was Sir Edward Grey, and he did not always 
do so. Since the War the Balkan Peninsula has in the main been 
able to eliminate these external influences and to manage its own 
affairs, though some Powers have tried to prevent Balkan unity. 
The Balkan Pact of last year is a notable step, and though two of 
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the Balkan Powers still remain outside, there is hope of a wider and 
more effective pact between the whole six. 

I think Mr. Wickham Steed was the first man in this country 
to quote a winged word of Albert Sorel, that in the day when the 
Eastern question would seem to have been solved, Europe would 
be confronted with the Austrian question. Now, instead of 
Austria and Russia in the Balkans, it is Germany and Italy on the 
Middle Danube, with other Powers again taking a hand. The 
triumph of either the German or the Italian policy means the end of 
any healthy Danubian Confederation, or union or bloc or group— 
whatever name you care to select. Though there is perhaps not 
much in a name, one has to remember that everybody in that part 
of the world without exception is so exceedingly nervous about 
entanglements, that it is very dangerous to talk loosely about 
such a possibility as a ‘‘ confederation’’ or “ union.”” Anyone 
who could invent a word, such as would not alarm anybody on 
either side, to describe the kind of cooperation between those 
countries which must be desired by us all, would be a public bene- 
factor : but no such person has hitherto presented himself, and we 
are still waiting for the right word. 

The triumph of the German policy means an end to such 
cooperation, because the Anschluss would drive in a wedge from 
the north. You only need to look at a map of Europe to see that 
if the German Reich established control of Austria, it would find 
itself on the Hungarian frontier, and would thereby drive a wedge 
into the former territory of the Habsburg Monarchy. Again, the 
triumph of the Italian plan of Austro-Hungarian union under 
the egis of Italy means a wedge from the west and south, driven 
even more deeply between the two sections of the Little Entente. 
In a word, I submit that Signor Mussolini’s aim is not so much the 
salvaging of the Austrian Republic as the prevention of a Danubian 
Union. It ought to be clear that the Italian plan stultifies the 
main argument used by the Allies in forbidding the Anschluss 
fifteen years ago—a veto which may or may not have been wise, 
but which rested on definite principles. Despite the collapse and 
break-up of the Habsburg Monarchy, which was due to overwhelm- 
ing natural causes and was not in any way an artificial process, it 
was recognised that the Danubian countries had certain economic 
interests in common which might be expected to produce coopera- 
tion when passions began to cool down. To bring Austria and 
Hungary together without at least one of the other three, would 
perpetuate the division into two camps. It is still more obvious 
that if Herr Hitler should force the Anschluss in the next few weeks 
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or months—I say weeks or months quite deliberately—the hope 
of a Danubian Confederation would finally collapse. We are 
faced by a new Drang nach Osten, more effective because more 
difficult to counter. 

What is the main obstacle to Danubian agreement? The first 
and most obvious obstacle is the revisionist aims of Hungary and 
the direct encouragement given to them by Italy and by a few 
individuals outside Italy. I am not concerned here to discuss the 
details of revision. I was allowed to do that here a year ago 3 
and have expanded the results into pamphlet form for anyone who is 
sufficiently interested.2 But though an advocate of the view that 
revision is not a real solution, I have never denied or attempted to 
deny the very obvious imperfection of existing frontiers, or the 
possibility, with goodwill on both sides, of reducing the numbers of 
the minorities, especially the Hungarian minority, by modifications 
of those frontiers. The two essential points in that argument were, 
and remain, first, that a “ clean cut ”’ is a physical impossibility, 
and secondly, that the Hungarian aim is not rectification in the 
sense used in this country, but more or less—more rather than less 
—restitutio in integrum. 

Before passing on, I want to emphasize the fatal tactics of the 
advocates of revision as a possible solution of the Danubian 
problem. Those tactics are based in the main upon association 
with one out of the five nations concerned and a complete neglect 
of the other four (the Roumanians, Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs and 
Austrians) with whom no attempt is made to discuss the questions 
at issue. This has produced an absolute deadlock. We are 
to-day confronted with a situation where there is still greater 
unreason on both sides than there was before. We have the 
Hungarian “No, no, never” of 1920 answered by an equally 
deplorable negative on the part of the Roumanians and the Slovaks 
and the Yugoslavs, and the problem is of course thereby immensely 
complicated. If revision is to be regarded as a preliminary to the 
Danubian settlement, then I am afraid we must renounce all 
hopes of such a settlement in the immediate future. The Succes- 
sion States, which have made many blunders and have not fulfilled 
all their obligations, are in a much more unreasonable mood than 
they were one or two years ago, and which of us would not be in 
the same unreasonable mood if we lived in that part of Europe in 


i “ Revision and the Hungarian Frontiers,” by R. W. Seton-Watson, in 
International Affairs, July, 1933. 

2 Treaty Revision and the Hungarian Frontiers (1934. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 2s.). 
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the present state of complete uncertainty? Those States would 
undoubtedly make rectifications if they had any certainty that this 
would produce a final settlement, but of course no such certainty 
exists—indeed very much the contrary. 

Leaving, then, aside for the moment this question of revision, 
we reach the conclusion that the centre of interest in the whole 
Danubian problem to-day, the key to the position, lies in Austria. 
There the situation is exceedingly critical, in the last degree 
dangerous. The internal situation is riddled with intrigue in all 
directions, and this is notorious to anyone with direct and private 
information from Austria, even though it only reaches the foreign 
public in a fragmentary form. To sum up as briefly as possible, 
it may be said that the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Dollfuss, was 
rushed into the deplorable events of last February by reactionary 
elements with the very definite backing of Rome, and since then 
there has been an internal trial of strength between the three men 
who dominate Austria, no one of whom altogether trusts the others 
—Dollfuss, Fey, and Starhemberg. All three of them have been 
from time to time putting out feelers without the knowledge of the 
others, if not towards Berlin, then at any rate Munich, where the 
chief Brown House is situated. I need hardly remind you that 
to-day Munich is Berlin only more so, in the sense that Munich is 
Berchtesgaden; in other words, the Reich is controlled by a 
Chancellor who comes from Austria, who is trying to make a great 
centre of Munich, and who lives in the Bavarian Alps with his 
eyes across the frontier from his valley. A further factor in the 
situation, if I am at all accurately informed, is that neither the 
Austrian Army, nor the Heimwehr, nor the Vienna Police can 
really be trusted. We have most of us probably read the letter of 
the Air Marshal in to-day’s Times. It belongs to the nature of 
airmen not to be panicky ; an airman who was panicky would be a 
poor airman: and so we can readily understand that he was not 
struck with panic by what he saw in Austria. But, if my informa- 
tion from Austria is anything like correct, there exists at the 
present moment a deliberate plan to ruin the rather sorry remains 
of the Austrian tourist traffic by systematic terrorism to frighten off 
foreigners, and then at the given moment to launch masses of 
German tourists upon Austria, a very large proportion of whom 
will not really be mere tourists, even though they may be wearing 
Tyrolese or Bavarian “ hiking ”’ dress. 

I speak as a believer in Austrian independence. I should like to 
see Austria as a free centre of old German culture. I believe that 
she has many qualities which would enable her to play that réle. 
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But it is perfectly useless to let one’s wishes dictate one’s estimates 
of events and facts, and I venture to maintain that, in spite of 
certain complications of the international situation, it is becoming 
more and more a straight fight between the German and the Italian 
solution. In a straight fight between the German national idea, 
even if it is expressed in a crude and intolerant and perhaps to us 
intolerable, form such as Hitlerism, and a foreign, imported, 
modern idea such as Fascism, which has nothing in common with 
the Austrian tradition—whether Imperial, democratic, aristocratic 
or ecclesiastical—I can only see one possible issue. It is in- 
conceivable that the Italian idea should triumph over the German 
in the long run, if there is any such straight fight. After the 
February affair, in which the extremists were inspired from Rome, 
there was a very real danger of a race for military control. At any 
moment events might have shaped themselves in such a way that 
there would have been a race between the Germans for Salzburg, 
the Italians for Innsbruck, and the Yugoslavs for Graz. This is 
not mere fancy. It is not a situation which can be ruled out as 
absolutely impossible even in the future. 

Take the strategic position of Salzburg. I am informed that 
it is so overwhelmingly Nazi that the people wear the swastika 
inside their coat lapel, and if anybody sees them wearing it, it is 
not they who are on the defensive but rather the officials, who are 
given to understand, if they pry into the matter, that in a very 
short time it may be dangerous for them to have doneso. Now the 
strategic significance of Salzburg is that it leads to the possibility 
of cutting Austria in two. It is at the northern point of a line 
which represents the shortest distance separating Germany from 
Yugoslavia—a line which, if once secured, would cut off Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg from Styria and Lower Austria. On the other 
hand, there is the strategic situation along the Yugoslav frontier 
south and east of Klagenfurt. Asa result of the plebiscite of 1g19, 
this frontier was drawn in such a way that the southern neigh- 
bour was in no danger from a weak country lying to the north, 
such as the Austrian Republic was then expected to be, and 
actually became. But if the territory north of the frontier were 
to fall under the control of a Great Power, the strategic situation for 
Yugoslavia immediately becomes impossible. It is only necessary 
to look at the map in order to see that Slovenia is virtually a 
triangle which would be in permanent danger of being snapped off, 
and that the Drave valley is the route connecting Italy with 
Hungary. There are thus conflicting strategic interests in the 
desire of Italy to establish direct territorial contact with Hungary 
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and the desire of Germany to establish direct territorial contact 
with Yugoslavia. 

A further vital factor in this situation is the Little Entente, 
which is, as a whole, definitely opposed to the Anschluss. The 
speech of Dr. BeneS on March atst,1! almost exclusively devoted to 
the Austrian question, is the fullest and clearest exposé of the 
position, allowing for his own particular predilections, made by 
any European statesman in recent years. It is, however, very 
significant, to my mind, that even he, in that speech, left the door 
open towards Berlin. He made it abundantly clear that he hoped 
the Anschluss would be avoided, but that in the event of the 
Powers being unable to prevent it, he would not be by any means 
nervous. It would not affect the position of Czechoslovakia, as 
many people were fond of suggesting. Czechoslovakia was strong 
enough to survive quite comfortably, even in that awkward event. 
The implication in all this—of course to be read between the lines 
—is that there could be no question of Czechoslovakia attempting 
to hold up the Anschluss by force. It was a recognition of the 
fact that the Anschluss depended upon the Great Powers and that 
Czechoslovakia would have to accept a fait accompli, if it came. 
Secondly, Dr. Bene’ is in agreement with his two colleagues in 
Bucarest and Belgrade that, if faced with a choice between the 
Anschluss and Italian hegemony in the Danube valley, they would 
all prefer the former to the latter. That is a fundamental fact 
which Europe, and France in particular, have got to face. 

This brings us to a further most significant factor, the 
rapprochement which has been going on between Belgrade and 
Berlin, doubtless not exactly based upon love, though curious 
mutual compliments have been exchanged. There have been 
speeches by prominent Germans, alluding to alleged affinities 
between German and Serb. There is no little irony in this, if 
we remember July 1914. 

The basis of the rapprochement is the existence of very 
obvious common interests. For some years past there have been 
exhibitions, auto-club excursions, visits of German theatrical 
companies, commercial exchanges, and so on, between the two 
countries, to none of which any reasonable person could take any 
exception, but all with a certain cumulative effect. It is import- 
ant to note that throughout these years there has been a Yugoslav 
Minister in Berlin who is widely credited with possessing the ear of 
King Alexander and exercising great influence in Yugoslav 
politics. He has been constantly consulted in crisis after crisis 


1 Czechoslovak Sources and Documents, No. 7 (1934. Prague: Orbis, Ts.). 
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and is well known to be a Germanophil, on good terms with the 
authorities in Berlin. On the other hand in Belgrade there have 
been, one after the other, two German Ministers of marked ability, 
one a Socialist appointed by one of the earlier régimes—I think in 
1921—and after his death Herr von Hassel whose relations tended 
to be rather specially with the Court and who, under the Hitler 
régime is German Ambassador in Rome, where his knowledge of 
Yugoslavia is of special value. 

Thus Berlin is seen to be pursuing tactics towards the Little 
Entente, and in particular towards Yugoslavia, which are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Italy. For the last ten years 
Italy has pursued in the Danubian valley the policy formerly 
associated with Austria in the famous phrase, divide et impera. 
She has done everything in her power to set at loggerheads Serbs 
and Albanians, and still more Serbs and Bulgars, and even Serbs 
and Roumanians—though this without much success—and finally, 
in home politics, Serbs and Croats. The policy pursued by the 
Hitler régime is quite the opposite. It is to declare that Germany, 
as a believer in nationality and racial unity, cordially welcomes the 
natural process of unification among the Southern Slavs, a 
process which has made great progress during the last twenty 
years but which is not yet complete, because the fourth of the 
Southern Slav races, the Bulgarian, still remains separated. 
Berlin accordingly welcomes every movement which could possibly 
promote the reconciliation of Bulgaria with the very gallant and 
estimable and progressive Yugoslavs, so runs the argument. 
Stated in the abstract, this may arouse scepticism, but in practice 
Herr R6hm !—one of the principal figures in the Reich—has only 
a few weeks ago, during a visit to Dalmatia, been paying public 
compliments to Yugoslavia. The most significant thing about his 
visit was the démenti published by the Berlin Government a propos 
of somewhat indiscreet articles written about him in the Belgrade 
press. The sense of this démenti was that it was quite a mistake 
to suggest that Herr Réhm was engaged in political discussions 
and negotiations; the relations between Belgrade and Berlin 
were so exceedingly cordial as to render such negotiations entirely 
unnecessary. During May there followed the visit of General 
Goring to Belgrade, when similar compliments were paid. In 
passing it may be mentioned that the greater part of the British 
press has either deliberately omitted these facts or else failed to 
notice them. It should also be added that considerable support 
and help has been given to the Nazi movement in Austria from 
1 Herr R6hm was shot on June 30th, 1934. 
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Yugoslav territory during the last six months—though the 
moment has not yet come to publish the details. 

A small incident will indicate the way in which the wind is 
blowing. The Croat malcontents in Yugoslavia are represented 
abroad by three quite distinct groups. The representatives of 
the Peasant group, who undoubtedly stand for the vast majority 
of the Croat nation, and who are definitely non-terrorist, con- 
stitutional and democratic, have their headquarters in Geneva. 
The ultra-clerical Monarchist and Habsburg group, mainly 
ex-officers of the old Austro-Hungarian Army, have their head- 
quarters in Vienna. The third group, the terrorists, hover 
between Rome and Budapest, but for some time published their 
documents and news sheets in Berlin. Six months ago they were 
transferred from Berlin to the Free City of Danzig, apparently as 
the result of a hint from the German Government at the instance 
of Belgrade. They did not stay in Danzig very long, and were then 
again transferred—this time by a certain irony, to Switzerland, as 
one of the few free countries open to them. 

Lastly, it may be well to mention the message which General 
Zhekov, the former Bulgarian Commander-in-Chief, brought back 
from Berlin after conversations with Herr Hitler and President 
Hindenburg. He gave open expression to their, and his own, 
view that Bulgaria’s only hope in the Europe of to-day was to 
come to terms and reconcile herself with her Yugoslav neighbours. 

Thus Berlin’s policy toward Yugoslavia may be described as 
entirely contrary to that of Rome: and behind the scenes there 
are private discussions, quite unofficial but none the less effective, 
as to the mutual attitude of the two States in the event of the 
Anschluss being achieved. It has been indicated, though of course 
in an entirely non-committal manner, that the question of the 
small Slovene minority, which under the Klagenfurt plebiscite 
remained in Austria, does not interest Germany and that no 
obstacle would be raised to Yugoslavia resuming it, with a view 
to making a more satisfactory frontier: and there has been the 
further indication that in the future, how distant it is impossible 
to say, the Slavs of Venezia Giulia may find union with their 
kinsmen in Yugoslavia. One is inclined to remember the 
generosity of Mephisto to Faust and the very minor detail of a 
signature in blood, in return for all the other considerations. 
In this particular case the guid pro quo is the port of Trieste as a 
German outlet. Under the German plan, then, Trieste and Fiume 
would resume their old importance under Yugoslav control: it 
is this which provides the economic coincidence of interest 
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between the Yugoslavs and the Germans, thereby reinforcing the 
former’s political interest in averting the control of Hungary by 
Italy. Among the Yugoslavs there is a very strong feeling that, 
rather than have Italian influence extending along their weak 
northern frontier, it would be far less dangerous to have Germany 
as a neighbour, with a rectification of frontier, and to profit by the 
return of South German trade to its pre-War channels over the 
Tauernbahn to the Adriatic. It may be that none of these ideas 
will materialise, but they are quite definitely a subject of general 
discussion and speculation in that part of the world. 

Without dwelling upon the situation in Roumania, it should 
be added that there is a similar tendency towards a German- 
Roumanian understanding and a possible political realignment. 
The financial connections of Bucarest with Paris of course remain 
very strong. Last week the Mayor of Paris paid a visit to 
Bucarest, which presumably was not entirely in order to see the 
Paris of Eastern Europe. But in some quarters there is a quite 
definite tendency to recognise a certain community of interest 
with Germany and to be less alarmed than might at first sight be 
expected at the possibility of the Anschluss. In other words, 
for Roumania, as for Yugoslavia, the Hungarian danger, or a 
fortiori the joint Italo-Hungarian danger, is more alarming and 
objectionable than the German danger. That also explains the 
efforts to establish contact with Soviet Russia and, above all, with 
Bulgaria—not so much for love as for tactical reasons. 

Meanwhile Germany, who is defaulting towards her creditors, 
has any amount of money available for propaganda in Austria. 
Hungary, who is also among the large number of countries which 
do not pay full interest on their debts, appears to spend very large 
sums on propaganda. Italy, with a gigantic deficit and an openly 
proclaimed belief in war as an ideal, sends emissaries to London for 
a loan, but has had to stop financing Albania and finds the sums of 
money required to finance the Austrian Heimwehr an increasing 
drain on her resources. She presumably has to find some assist- 
ance for Hungary also, though this is done more in the way of 
bounties and economic arrangements than in cash. The hole 
in her pocket will tend to grow bigger and bigger, as the difficulty 
of competing with Germany in this field increases. 

There is one last question to which I should like to draw 
attention. It is only natural that in this tangled situation many 
very serious people have thought of Habsburg restoration as a 
possible solution. There is an alternative solution, which has 
cropped up from time to time during the last twelve years, 
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namely, the creation of a large South German Catholic State : 
and it is even alleged that important circles in the Vatican favour 
such a design. Personally I remain sceptical, and will content 
myself with pointing out that such a scheme, even if it were 
possible at all, could only be achieved on an anti-legitimist basis, 
with the result that it would instantly split the monarchist forces 
into two. I need only allude to the conflict of interest between 
Habsburgs and Wittelsbachs. It is superfluous to point out how 
utterly opposed any such scheme must be to the views of the 
present Berlin Government. So let us dismiss it and turn to the 
question of Habsburg restoration. 

At the time when the Archduke Otto came of age there was 
much talk of a possible Puésch in his favour and of an invitation to 
him to return: and information which I still believe to have been 
accurate, then came to me, to the effect that if any such attempt 
were made, the Germans would be across the Austrian border in 
twelve hours. If such was the attitude of pre-Hitler Germany, it 
is obvious that it would be ten times more so to-day under the new 
régime. Those of you who have read Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf, 
in the original do not need to be reminded of his violent hatred of 
the Habsburgs—based, it is true, on completely distorted views. 
His main idea, which (the reader cannot fail to see) he genuinely 
believes, was that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was working 
for the Czechisation of Austria! How anybody who lived in pre- 
War Austria could imagine such a thing of such a man passes my 
understanding. It is one of the things which makes my blood run 
cold, when I think of the vast power wielded by one so crassly 
ignorant of political facts in the country of his origin, and so 
evidently believing statements for which the only proper word is 
the German Tartarennachrichten (Tartar news). 

Let us none the less assume for one moment an attitude of 
complete passivity on the part of Germany in the event of a Habs- 
burg restoration and consider the numerous other difficulties 
which would at once confront its sponsors. The first question 
which arises is whether it is to be a restoration on the basis of 
pure and undiluted Habsburg doctrine, or on a basis of renuncia- 
tion. If the doctrine of the Empress Zita is to be upheld, it is 
obviously a menace to all the neighbours. If the idea is that 
Otto is to assume, not the Crown of the Emperor of Austria, because 
the Emperor of Austria never was crowned, but the Holy Roman 
Crown, which is still preserved in the Hofburg of Vienna, then that 
would mean asserting a claim to the whole Reich and would at 
once produce a violent conflict with all the other dynasties, quite 
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independently of the views of those in power in Berlin or the Reich 
to-day. We can safely dismiss that as a risk far too great to run. 

We come, then, to the problem of renunciation or no renuncia- 
tion. On the former basis, Otto would come back, not as Emperor 
of Austria, but as Archduke of Austria. In that case he must 
break with his mother and the family tradition, and become 
involved in immediate conflict with Hungary. Alternately, is it 
conceivable that he should come back as Emperor of Austria, to a 
small State of six millions? Can it afford, inits present state of 
bankruptcy, the apparatus of an ancient Court and all the other 
obligations which it would involve? Even if that could be got 
over, the crux would remain. Can he be Emperor of Austria and 
Apostolic King of Hungary, by accepting a curtailed Austria but 
without renunciation in Hungary? That seems to me a very 
doubtful proposition. 

In any case it is clearly impossible to treat the problem as a 
matter of merely internal concern for Austria and Hungary to 
settle for themselves. The question of renunciation or no 
renunciation affects all the former subjects of the Habsburg 
Monarchy, including Poland unless it could be expressly excluded. 
The three States of the Little Entente have made it clear within 
the last two months that in such an event they would immediately 
withdraw their Ministers and that there would be an open 
diplomatic rupture. It would doubtless depend on the attitude 
of the Great Powers how far that went. But the capital question 
is the attitude of Germany, and I suggest that if there is one thing 
calculated to precipitate German action, it would be an attempt to 
put the Habsburgs back in Vienna. In other words, a Habsburg 
restoration would have the exactly opposite effect from that which 
is intended by those people in Western Europe who are playing 
with the idea. 

Not least important is the fact that there would be an almost 
immediate complete divergence of view between Austria and 
Hungary themselves. That is an aspect I have never seen 
alluded to, and yet it is fundamental. Where would the Archduke 
Otto begin his restoration? By the laws of nature no human 
being can be in two places at once. He must begin such a restora- 
tion either in Vienna or in Budapest. It is that simple fact which, 
if I am rightly informed, caused the greatest trouble during the 
discussions of the legitimists in Vienna in March and April of this 
year. It is not at all a simple problem, and all subsequent 
developments depend on where he begins. If he begins in 
Budapest, he automatically identifies himself with the ancient 
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frontiers of the Crown of St. Stephen. If he attempts to stop the 
opposition _of the neighbouring States by renunciation, he loses 
most of his value as Apostolic King. If he adheres to it, he is 
automatically involved in international trouble. It would at 
once cause great nervousness in Vienna, because Vienna cannot 
desire that its newly restored Sovereign should be involved in 
foreign complications. Thus the tendency of Vienna would be 
to hold back the new Sovereign, whereas the tendency of Budapest 
would be to push him on in every direction, short of actual 
invasion. That is intimately connected with the question of 
“free election’ in Hungary, where those at present in power, 
notably the Premier, General Gémbés, are by no means enthu- 
siastic supporters of the Habsburgs. Gdémbds is the same man 
whose action turned the scale in 1921 and decided the fate of the 
Emperor Charles’s unhappy Pusch in Hungary. He is in favour 
of free election, which might result in the choice of some individual 
Habsburg, such as the “‘ Magyar Archduke ”’ Joseph, but might 
possibly take some unexpected turn. Meanwhile it is probably 
safe to dismiss as not very serious the suggestion of a free election 
in Austria, and still more the candidature of Prince Starhemberg. 
The more this Habsburg question is examined, the more com- 
plicated it becomes and the more calculated to produce the very 
dangers from which the Danubian countries are trying to escape. 
I conclude by suggesting that the point of danger to-day is no 
longer in the Balkans, but in Vienna; that only a combination 
of the five States can provide a satisfactory solution; that this is 
not desired by at least two Great Powers, who are in a position to 
prevent it ; that Hungary, with her central strategic position, is as 
yet banking upon the resultant deadlock; that France is mainly 
negative ; and that Great Britain has no constructive policy save 
to advocate what no one will accept, and is therefore likely to be 
left talking, as at Geneva yesterday; while at any moment a fait 
accompli may produce itself in Austria. 


Since this address was delivered events have followed swiftly one upon 
the other, culminating in the attempted Nazi ‘ Putsch’ in Vienna 
on July 25th, 1934, and the assassination of the Chancellor, 
Herr Dollfuss. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wickham Steed) said that the old Austro- 
Hungarian policy of playing one country against another had been 
adopted by Signor Mussolini, but he had followed that policy in too 
many directions and had got himself into a tangle. There had 
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not been one really constructive initiative on the part of Italian 
diplomacy since he had taken office. Trieste and Fiume had been 
condemned to a slow death. Both he (the Chairman) and Dr. Seton- 
Watson in 1918 had urged the Italians to follow a policy which would 
have made Italy the natural friend and protector of Yugoslavia and 
have established Trieste as a free port open to Germany. 

According to his information the thousand mark visa fee for 
German tourists to Austria was about to be or had already been 
suspended by the Nazi Government, and developments might be 
expected, not in a few months, but in a few weeks or days. 

Dr. BeneS, in the speech to which Dr. Seton-Watson had referred, 
had said that in the early years of the War he and Masaryk had favoured 
the eventual union of Austria with Germany and had only abandoned 
that idea in deference to the wishes of the Western Powers, France and 
Great Britain. Such a solution, in a Europe organised for peace, 
might have set up a better equilibrium in Germany, giving Southern 
Germany a bigger say in the affairs of the Reich. 

Hitler’s views on the Habsburgs, as expressed in Mein Kampf, 
were so violent as to suggest he was foaming at the mouth when he 
wrote them. Hitler’s information was derived entirely from Pan- 
German circles and Pan-German ignorance of pre-War Austria was 
colossal. His lack of knowledge was the more dangerous because of 
his determination to carry out his ideas. Mr. Wickham Steed’s book 
on the Habsburg Monarchy, published in 1913, had been having quite 
a good sale in Germany in recent years, although it had become mere 
archeology after the War, because Germans had realised the depth 
of their ignorance of pre-War Austria. 

In regard to the Archduke Otto it was difficult to imagine him 
either renouncing the Hungarian Crown or being crowned with the 
Sacred Crown of St. Stephen. The sovereignty of Hungary resided 
not in the person of the King alone but in his wearing of the Sacred 
Crown, and coronation with the latter meant the taking of oath to 
defend the ancient frontiers of the Hungarian realm. This would be 
a declaration of war against Yugoslavia, Roumania and Czechoslovakia, 
and to some extent against Austria. It was impossible to imagine 
that the Succession States would acquiesce in that, even if Italy did. 

It was entirely false to attempt to isolate any question in the 
modern world. It was essential in Great Britain’s own interest that 
she should try to make up her mind to remedy the lack of policy of 
which Dr. Seton-Watson had spoken. She should give a clear indica- 
tion to all whom it concerned that her interest lay in the direction of 
peace and that those who thought of undertaking any adventures that 
might lead to war would have Great Britain definitely and strongly 
against them. 


Sir WILLIAM GOODE suggested that it was rather dogmatic to say 
that the success of the Italian plan meant an end of the possibility of 
any Danubian union. This assumed the continuity of the Little 
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Entente in its existing form, but it was not at all impossible that 
Czechoslovakia, under pressure of a Franco-Italian understanding or in 
self-protection against an aggressive Germany, would agree to work to 
some extent in concert with Italy, or that Roumania, for want of a 
better course, would in somewhat the same way work in, if not with 
Italy, with the idea of union between Austria and Hungary. From one 
point of view it was the increasingly unreasonable attitude of all parties 
concerned which made revision an insuperable obstacle, but from 
another point of view it was the existence of the Little Entente that 
was the insuperable obstacle. He was more optimistic than Dr. Seton- 
Watson with regard to an advance by the States towards a better 
understanding of the territorial difficulties. 

He wished to correct the impression given that Hungary had 
unlimited money for propaganda. There was a certain amount but 
there was not unlimited money in Hungary for anything, as the League 
of Nations Adviser in Budapest and the British Adviser appointed by 
the Bank for International Settlements to the Hungarian National 
Bank could well show. Moreover, Hungary was paying ninety per 
cent. of her foreign debt in local currency though in foreign currency 
she was in default, and fifty per cent. of the League of Nations loan was 
being paid; so that in the list of ‘‘ defaulters’’ Hungary did not show 
up so badly. 

Miss CurREY referred to the Rome Pact and the two Rome Pro- 
tocols which had been the Italian effort to try to provide economic 
assistance to Austria and Hungary. Dr. BeneS had made an un- 
expectedly cordial reference to that plan and had appeared to welcome 
the invitation that other Powers should join in the economic facilities. 

She was surprised how little mention had been made of the French 
attitude on the whole question, since the three satellites of France, 
Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent Czechoslovakia and Roumania, 
were pursuing what seemed to be an anti-French policy. Was this due 
to the French internal difficulties and a consequent loss of European 
influence ? 

With regard to the Italian attitude, Italians were all emphatically 
agreed that Italy did not desire any kind of hegemony or protectorate 
over Austria and Hungary, and recognised that Austrians would be 
united against Italian domination. But Austria was to Italy what the 
Low Countries were to Great Britain, and they passionately desired 
that she should occupy the position of a buffer State in Central Europe. 

If Austria were incorporated with Germany, how long would 
Yugoslavia be allowed to hold Trieste and Fiume, which towns Germany 
was supposed to be promising to her? It was a little hard on Signor 
Mussolini to blame him for the situation of Trieste and Fiume, whose 
fate was decided years before he came to power. He had stated in 
the Daily Mail in 1923 that Fiume was a drag on Italy but that the 
question had become one of national prestige and therefore it could 
not be handed back to Yugoslavia. 
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Dr. SETON-WATSON said he was himself surprised that he had got 
through the evening almost without mention of France. The phrase 
“three satellites of France ’”’ had been too easily used. The text of the 
pact between France and Czechoslovakia showed that the latter was 
far from being a satellite. The year after its signature, instead of 
hampering the negotiations between Rome and Belgrade, as a satellite 
of France would have done, she had used every effort to push Yugo- 
slavia in the direction of arrangements with Italy; unfortunately 
agreement was not reached. Prague felt equal devotion to Paris, 
London and Washington, but when Washington withdrew altogether 
and London more than halfway, Paris naturally remained as the 
predominant factor for Prague, but always with the qualification that 
friendship with France should not run counter to loyalty towards 
Geneva. The policy of France had been only less negative than the 
policy of Great Britain since the beginning of the year. Under certain 
circumstances she might act, but the general appearance of things did 
not suggest that she would act in the Austrian question, and this had 
had a loosening effect on the Little Entente, combined with the con- 
verging interests between Germany, Yugoslavia and Roumania. 

The statement that Italy did not seek or desire hegemony in Central 
Europe and was content that Austria should be a buffer State, corre- 
sponded with the pious hopes expressed by Dr. BeneS, but Italy’s 
encouragement of Hungarian revisionist propaganda was _ hardly 
compatible with that statement. 

The suggestion with regard to Trieste was entirely hypothetical. 
It was not likely ever to be ceded to Yugoslavia, but would at most be 
made a free port inside Yugoslav territory. Fiume, however, did 
naturally belong to Yugoslavia. 

He agreed that Italian policy had been deplorable in its effect on 
the true Italian interests; if Italy had aimed at friendly relations, she 
might have penetrated the whole of the Balkan Peninsula economically, 
as her geographical position would have given her an enormous start 
over all competitors. The economic results of the Rome Protocol 
were not very fruitful, because since Dollfuss looked for his main 
support from the agrarian interests in Austria, he could not help 
Hungary in her essential problem of finding a market for grain, while 
Italy could probably only take Hungarian grain at the expense of the 
Italian taxpayer, since she also was trying to increase her own produc- 
tion of wheat. Austrian timber could be taken by Italy and Hungary, 
but there was not much possibility of exchange. While Hungarian 
cattle could only be imported by Italy at the expense of Yugoslav 
trade, the Yugoslavs would naturally not facilitate its transit and to 
go through Austria would add considerably to the length of the journey. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that so far from Czechoslovakia being a 
satellite of France, the Treaty, which Dr. BeneS drafted himseif after 
rejecting that offered by France, brought France very nearly into the 
position of a satellite of Czechoslovakia. France had pledged herself 
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to consult Czechoslovakia on every point of European policy, especially 
any concerning Central Europe. Poland (also supposed to be a satel- 
lite of France) flatly refused to have anything to do with the Four 
Power Pact, and held up the appointment of her Ambassador to Rome 
as a protest. At the same time Dr. Bene$, speaking on behalf of the 
Little Entente, said that the Little Entente did not challenge the right 
of France to sign any treaty she wished, but that if France signed the 
Four Power Pact, of which the only real object was revision, she would 
be deleting the signature of France from the treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia, and also from the treaties with Yugoslavia and Roumania; 
France must undertake to sign nothing incompatible with those 
treaties and the protocols of 1922 at Geneva. France did so, and the 
documents were to be found in a French Blue Book. 

Signor Mussolini, had he been wise, would never have lent assist- 
ance to Hitlerism. He evidently thought that it was a movement 
similar to Fascism and had overlooked its Pan-German basis and the 
fact that it would inevitably lead to an urge towards Trieste. Ex- 
perience showed that for anyone to attempt to bottle up Trieste was 
fatal. The Germans would not be so foolish as to create a conflict 
with Slav interests by attempting to bring Trieste completely under 
German control, but would aim at making it a free port, perhaps 
under Slav or mixed jurisdiction, to which South German trade could 
gravitate. 

He concluded the meeting with a repetition of the need for a 
positive British policy on the Danubian question. 











THE QUESTION OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PROTECTORATES ! 


By Sir ALAN Pin, K.C.L.E., C.S.I. 


THE subject of my address, “The Question of the South 
African Protectorates,” more accurately described as the South 
African High Commission Territories, raises issues of many kinds, 
some of them with a scope extending much beyond the bounds of 
the Protectorates, and even beyond South Africa. The most 
useful contribution which I can make to this evening’s discussion 
will be to attempt to set out, from the standpoint of the Terri- 
tories, the main facts, economic and historical, which will have to 
be taken into consideration in connection with the proposal to 
transfer their administration to the Union of South Africa. 


I shall therefore begin with a brief sketch of the physical 
and economic characteristics of the Protectorates, and of their 
economic relations with the rest of South Africa, dealing at the same 
time with the economic arguments which constitute a very 
important part of the case for incorporation in the Union. 

Swaziland and Basutoland are mountainous countries both 
included in the eastern belt of better rainfall and with con- 
siderable possibilities, agricultural and pastoral. Swaziland 
is about the size of Wales or Palestine with a population of 
about 2800 Europeans and 120,000 Natives; Basutoland is 
half as large again with an estimated population of 1600 Euro- 
peans and 570,000 Natives. The whole of Basutoland is a Native 
reserve, but the Swazis only retain about one-third of their 
country scattered in 31 separate reserves, the rest being in 
White ownership, largely non-resident. Basutoland is over- 
populated, as some go per cent. of the territory consists of moun- 
tains; it is much over-grazed, and its resources are being steadily 
diminished by erosion. The Swaziland reserves are not over- 
populated, taken as a whole, but they are over-grazed. 

As regards mineral resources, gold mines have been worked in 
Swaziland but are now closed down; alluvial tin is mined to a 
small extent and a good asbestos mine is awaiting a rise in prices. 

So far as I have heard there are no indications of minerals of 


1 Address (abridged) given at Chatham House on June 7th, 1934, Mr. 
Leonard Barnes in the Chair. 
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any importance in Basutoland, but prospecting has always been 
strongly opposed by the Basutos and they have been repeatedly 
assured by the Government that it will not be permitted. 

The roads in Swaziland are fairly adequate by South African 
standards and a system of motor transport is carried on by the 
Union railways. 

Communications in Basutoland are very inadequate, except 
in the narrow western strip of fertile country. Except for a 
railway connecting Goba in north-east Swaziland with Delagoa 
Bay, all exits from both Territories are through the Union. 

Bechuanaland is a striking contrast to Swaziland and Basuto- 
land in its climate and natural features. Though the area is 
some 270,000 square miles, and therefore larger than France, the 
population is only about 2000 Europeans and 200,000 Natives. 
More than half is Kalahari desert with no surface water and a 
scanty vegetation of grass and thorn. In this area arable culti- 
vation is impossible and even in the better eastern and northern 
areas the rainfall is so scanty and variable that there are no 
prospects for arable cultivation other than subsistence cultivation 
for the Natives. There are great stretches of pasture, good by 
South African standards, but their occupation depends almost 
entirely on water supplies. These have been diminishing both in 
numbers and in yield, and, as a result, the pasture round the 
remaining supplies has been trampled down and destroyed. The 
best watered areas are along the Limpopo to the east and the 
tract north and east of Lake Ngami, including the Okavango 
delta, but the latter area is of little use owing to malaria, tsetse 
fly, and the absence of communications. 

Except for a very few Boer farmers on the borders of South- 
west Africa, European farmers are confined to a narrow strip to 
the south-east along the Limpopo river, and to the Tati district 
on the Rhodesian border. The Native tribes are separately 
concentrated in eight reserves aggregating 102,000 square miles, 
seven of these situated between the European strip and the 
Kalahari desert and the eighth round Lake Ngami: 150,000 
square miles are Crown Lands, but the bulk of this is Kalahari 
desert. 

Communications are practically confined to the eastern strip, 
which is traversed by the only railway. This is connected by 
fair-weather roads with the principal native towns. Elsewhere 
the tracks, if any, called by courtesy roads, are two ruts with the 
tree stumps removed. 


As regards minerals the prospects are still uncertain. The 
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oldest working gold-field in South Africa is in the Tati district 
and dates from 1866, while during the concessions era before 1893 
a number of mining concessions covering most of the area of the 
Native reserves were given more or less voluntarily by the Chiefs. 
Various circumstances, but more especially the desire to protect 
Native interests, postponed the drawing up of a Mining Proclama- 
tion until 1931, and the general purpose of recent discussions has 
been to limit the period and define the position of the concessions 
affecting the Native reserves. The discovery of gold on a large 
scale would be of great financial benefit to the Protectorate, but 
the possible effects on the Native tribes might be so great as to 
explain, and perhaps justify, the reluctance of the Chiefs to 
encourage any developments in this direction. 


The tribal organisations in the three Territories differ as much 
as the natural conditions. The Swazis, and still more the Basutos, 
though originally formed by the union of sections of many different 
tribes, may now be considered as nations with a Paramount 
Chief entitled to speak on behalf of the whole nation. Under 
him is an organisation of subordinate chiefs of different sections. 
All the component sections may not be on the same level, but all 
are full members of the tribe and entitled to representation in 
any National Council. 

The Bechuanas, on the contrary, are not a nation but include 
eight recognised separate tribes speaking the Sechuana language, 
between which lively jealousies still persist. Each has its own 
chief and tribal assembly. Even the recognised tribes are not 
homogeneous, but consist of a mosaic of sub-tribes, united by 
allegiance to the Chief of the main tribe and by a right to attend 
the tribal assembly meeting at the Chief’s Kgotla. 

In addition, however, there are other sections with a definitely 
subordinate status representing earlier Bantu invasions and called 
generally, though incorrectly, Bakalahari. Below them again are 
sections of mixed Bushman origin who are practically serfs, with 
no rights under tribal custom, and who in consequence pay no 
taxes. 

The normal democratic constitution of Bantu tribes has among 
the Bechuana been largely transformed into autocracies by a 
number of strong Chiefs among whom Khama was the best known. 
The Kgotlas, nevertheless, still play an important part in tribal 
administration. 

Further, in contrast to most other tribes of the southern 
Bantu who live in scattered villages, the Bechuana tribes—with 
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the exception of the Batuwana at Lake Ngami—are largely 
concentrated in a central town in which a considerable proportion 
of all sections of the tribe reside in separate quarters for the 
greater part of the year. Their cultivated lands are usually at 
considerable distances from the central town, and their cattle 
stations are even more widely scattered. 

Common to all three Territories is the existence of a very 
genuine national or tribal feeling and a real appreciation, not 
confined to the Chiefs or leading men, of their tribal organisations 
and of the degree of independence still left to them. 

On the other hand, there are small sections, more especially 
of the more advanced Natives, who resent tribal control and their 
subjection to the Chiefs, though they have no clear ideas as to 
what should take its place. 


Before entering on the general case for incorporation it may 
be useful to say something about an important subsidiary ques- 
tion—the possibilities of the Territories as fields for European or 
Native settlement. 

There can obviously be no question of any new settlement in 
Basutoland or of settlement on any large scale in Swaziland. 
The Basutos are already too congested on present standards of 
cultivation, and proposals have, in fact, been made that 
a large number should be transferred to Bechuanaland. In 
Swaziland the Native areas are fully populated and nearly all the 
rest is in White ownership. 

In Bechuanaland the better eastern area is either reserved for 
White settlement, and controlled by the Tati Company or by the 
British South Africa Company, or it is included in the Native 
reserves. A considerable number of farms are still unallotted in 
the Tati and Tuli districts, but under the present conditions no 
one is willing to pay the necessary, price and the demand is for 
Crown Lands either near the Molopo or in the area north and 
east of Lake Ngami. Unless new water supplies are developed on 
a large scale, further settlement in the Kalahari would be an 
absurdity, and in any case close settlement, whether European or 
Native, would probably speedily result in real desert conditions, 
as over-grazing would rapidly destroy the scanty vegetation. 

The principal schemes for settlement have, however, been in 
connection with the area north and east of Lake Ngami. There 
are undoubtedly considerable areas of good soil, as well as great 
stretches of grazing lands, and a large river—the Okavango— 
disappears uselessly in evaporation, while no use is made of the 
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Zambesi or of its tributaries for purposes of irrigation. It is 
possible that these may some day be brought into connection, 
but in the meantime the water supplies away from the rivers are 
scanty and bad and, apart from the fact that much of the coveted 
area is in the Batuana Reserve, malaria, tsetse fly, and the 
absence of communications make successful farming impossible 
for white settlers. There is no local market and Northern 
Rhodesia is not likely to welcome their products. 

There would be no lack of candidates for grants in an area so 
rich in game, but when the game was shot out, and that process 
would not take long, the settlers could not make a living, while 
friction with the Natives already settled there would be inevitable. 

The prospects for Native settlers from Basutoland or from the 
Union would be no better. Basutos or other virile tribes would 
never be content to recognise a Bechuana Chief, even if the water 
supplies in the tribal reserves were not already inadequate for 
the present population. The Crown Lands in the Kalahari would 
be impossible owing to the absence of water, and in the northern 
area the climate and the tsetse fly would be as deadly to them as 
to Europeans, and friction with the local Natives even more 
certain. 

Good authorities are of opinion that Basutos, at any rate, 
simply would not go to a country where the climatic and other 
conditions are so different from their own, and where they would 
practically have to adopt a new manner of life and a new method 
of agriculture. The experience of fifty years ago showed the 
difficulty of making Basutos do what they do not want to, and 
other tribes in the Union would probably be no more amenable, 
more especially if they were accustomed to industrial work. 


The case for incorporation is, however, generally based by its 
advocates on the present depressed economic position of the 
Territories, which is ascribed to the neglect by the British Govern- 
ment to assist their development, on the close economic connection 
between them and the Union, and on their competition with the 
Union in many markets. To these are usually added the necessity 
of having the Protectorates under the control of the same authority 
as the Union for protection against cattle disease, against locusts, 
and in fact against all the manifold plagues which sometimes 
afflict South Africa. 

It is true that in many respects the whole of Africa scuth of 
the Zambesi forms one economic unit, and this is recognised by 
the inclusion of the Territories in one customs union with the 
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Dominion. It is also true that the Territories are very depressed 
economically—more especially Bechuanaland as the result of a 
record drought and of an outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
resulting in a total embargo on their exports—and that so far not 
much has been done for their development, though a decidedly 
more active policy in this respect has recently been adopted. 

In considering the present position time does not permit me 
to deal with the special problems of the white settlers, important 
though they are in Bechuanaland and still more in Swaziland. 

So far as the Natives are concerned, Basutoland occupies a 
special position because its main exports of wool and mohair are 
to the world market and not to the Union markets, and, taking 
food grains as a whole, the Basutos are not even self-sufficing. 
Swaziland provides a little cotton and citrus for the world 
market from the farms of the white settlers, but the Swazis 
do not even grow enough food grains for their own consumption, 
buying the necessary supplement for the most part from the local 
European settlers, with occasional imports from the Union. 
Their tobacco, however, which is controlled by the same Union 
cooperative as that of the white farmers, and their small dairy 
industry, undoubtedly compete with the same industries in the 
Union, and this is still more the case with their cattle. 

Bechuanaland, finally, is primarily a pastoral country depending 
for a local money income almost entirely on cattle. Their sub- 
stantial dairy industry, both European and Native, operates 
under the Dairy Industry Control Board of the Union. 

As regards cattle the position is that since 1924 cattle from 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland have not been allowed access to the 
open markets of the: Union, but cattle above certain standards of 
weight are allowed to be sold in the special quarantine market on 
the Rand. Only a small proportion of the Native-owned cattle 
reach this standard, and for them the main outlet is the Protec- 
torates’ share of the South African meat contract with the Italian 
Government. 

Bechuanaland has had a market for its cheese in the Rho- 
desias, and for its cattle from the Ngamiland area in Northern 
Rhodesia and the Congo, more especially while Southern Rhodesia 
was kept out of the market by foot and mouth disease. The 
demands of the farmers of Northern Rhodesia and the opening 
of the export from Southern Rhodesia seems, however, likely to 
close the northern market to Bechuanaland, and a scheme for 
exporting, in cooperation with Southern Rhodesia, chilled and 
frozen meat to the British market through Walfisch Bay is blocked 
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by the existing glut in that market. The cooperation of the 
Government of South-West Africa is also essential to its successful 
working. 

Clearly, therefore, there are many causes other than neglect 
by the Government of the United Kingdom for the economic 
depression in the Protectorates. Some of the restrictions imposed 
by the Union seem anomalous for countries under the same 
customs union, but, taking everything into consideration, I do not 
think that the Protectorates can reasonably complain of unfair 
treatment in these essential matters. On the other hand, these 
facts show the degree of their economic dependence on the Union, 
and the difficulty of finding alternative markets if further restric- 
tions were placed on access to the one great market of South 
Africa, that of the Rand. 

As regards the control of cattle disease the record of the 
Territories both as regards the occurrence of disease, and of 
success in dealing with it, when it does occur, will bear comparison 
with that in other similar areas in South Africa. The recent 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease in Bechuanaland was con- 
trolled with the greatest energy and decision, and the only 
circumstance giving colour to the charge of neglect was that the 
disease was not recognised until it had spread over a considerable 
area. This was hardly surprising in such a sparsely populated 
country. 

The allegations as regards locusts and other pests appear to 
be equally unsubstantial. In Bechuanaland, the only Protectorate 
which has to be seriously considered in this connection, operations 
against locusts during the recent invasions were directed by 
Union locust officers with the cooperation of the local officials 
and inhabitants, half the cost being met by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The sources of infection were, in fact, swarms originating 
outside both countries. 

I may say in this connection that the Protectorates have had 
a great deal of valuable help in many directions from the various 
technical departments in the Union, help which they have not 
been slow to recognise and which represents another link between 
them. 

There is, on the other hand, a foundation for the charge that 
little has so far been done for the development of the Protectorates, 
though, as I have mentioned before, a more active policy has 
recently been adopted and grants of £177,000 to Bechuanaland 
and of £30,000 to Swaziland in 1933, with £65,000 and {60,000 
in 1934, disprove the general charge of indifference. 
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Except in Basutoland the expenditure from general revenues 
on Native education—apart from special levies from the Natives 
themselves—has been almost negligible; medical facilities have 
been inadequate though good as far as they go; there are no 
agricultural departments in Bechuanaland and Swaziland, though 
the veterinary officers have done what they could to fill the gap, 
and the department in Basutoland is very small. The old crafts 
have disappeared and no new crafts have taken their place. More 
important, however, is the growing menace of erosion in Basuto- 
land, and the gradual reduction in the water supplies of Bechuana- 
land with the resultant destruction of pasture for a long distance 
round the remaining supplies. In large areas of southern 
Bechuanaland cattle can only be watered every second or third 
day for a considerable part of the year. All of these urgently 
require attention and very considerable expenditure by any 
government responsible for the Protectorates. 

Much again can be done for the improvement of crops and of 
agricultural methods, as well as for the improvement of the cattle, 
but as regards the latter the fact has to be recognised that the 
greater the improvement the greater will be the competition with 
the Union. These changes can only be successfully carried out 
by the education of the Chiefs and of the tribes, and by the develop- 
ment of their constitution in such a way as to prevent advance being 
hampered by ancient customs which have outlived their usefulness, 
and to give adequate opportunities to the more progressive sec- 
tions of exerting their influence in the direction of progress. 

Financial difficulties have been largely responsible for the 
failure to develop the Protectorates to a greater extent, but this 
is not because Native taxation is light as compared with their 
resources. Apart from tribal levies both in cash and in kind, and 
from the requirements for tribal labour—more especially in 
Bechuanaland—the hut or poll tax, payable by all adult males, 
whatever their income, is 25s. in Basutoland with an additional 
3s. as an education rate, and in Swaziland it is 33s. plus 2s. 
contribution to the Swazi National Fund. In Bechuanaland as 
the result of the drought and of the embargo it was lately reduced 
from 28s. to 15s., both figures including 5s. for the Native Fund, 
with a corresponding reduction in the tax on white settlers. 

The tax in the Union is a general tax of {1 on every adult male 
native and in addition a local tax of 10s. on the occupier of every 
hut ina location. One-fifth of the general tax, together with any 
local tax outside certain specific areas, is paid into a special 
Native development account. 
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It is no easy task for the ordinary Native to earn these sums in 
addition to satisfying new wants which have become essentials, 
such as clothes, tea, and sugar. They can only do so by perhaps 
the most important export of all, for which again the Protectorates 
are practically entirely dependent on the Union, namely, the 
export of their labour to the mines and other industries of the 
Transvaal, and to the farms and households of the Transvaal and 
Free State. Over 60 per cent. of the payers of poll tax in Basuto- 
land, practically corresponding to the adult male population, are 
usually absent for the greater part of the year, and the percentage 
in Swaziland is probably not much less, although a certain number 
find employment with the local white farmers. 

In Bechuanaland recruiting for the mines has hitherto been 
confined to the area south of latitude 22°, though experimental 
recruiting has lately been carried on north of that parallel. In- 
quiries made by Dr. Schapera in the Bakhatla tribe suggested 
40 per cent. of absentees in that tribe, and this probably represents 
a fair average for the southern part of the Protectorate. The 
periods of absence tend to get longer and from 5 to 10 per cent. 
of the taxpayers appear to be permanently resident abroad. 
These percentages are much in excess of those considered by the 
Belgian Congo Labour Commission to be the maximum which 
could be absent without harmful effects on tribal life. 

About one-sixth of the Native labour on the Witwatersrand 
mines comes from the Protectorates, more than three-quarters of 
these being Basutos. Up to recent years the demand of the mines 
has been for more and more labour, but the recent general depres- 
sion has for the first time resulted in a surplus of labour. A 
further margin is provided by the fact that recruitment from 
Portuguese Africa has recently been about 20,000 below the limit 
fixed by the Mozambique Convention, which, moreover, will 
shortly come under revision. It has therefore been suggested in 
some quarters that recruitment from the Protectorates might be 
restricted, and this has been supported for very different reasons 
by some of those interested in Native welfare who consider that 
recruitment from the Protectorates lowers the whole standards 
of pay for Native Labour throughout the Union. 

For the Protectorates the position is very difficult. On the 
one hand, it is hard to see how they could carry on without outside 
employment on a large scale. On the other hand, the unsettling 
effects of the system, both on the men who go abroad and on the 
women who stay at home, are manifest, and the drain is the more 
serious because in the opinion of the recent Native Economic 
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Commission the men who go abroad permanently or for long 
periods are on the whole the more ambitious, more progressive 
and more energetic. 

The problems of markets and of employment would, however, 
still remain if the Territories were incorporated in the Union. 
The competition with the Union farmers and with the Native 
Labour from the Union and from Portuguese Territory would not 
be diminished, while the increasing difficulty of finding work for 
“ poor whites ”’ adds a further complication of growing importance. 


So far I have dealt with economic questions for the purpose of 
showing the very close connection of the Territories with the rest 
of South Africa, and the extent of their economic dependence on 
the Dominion. However vital they may be to the Territories, there 
are other considerations of even greater importance, and among 
them is the essential obligation of keeping faith with the Native 
tribes. The degree and nature of the obligation can be best 
explained by a short historical sketch of the course of events 
which resulted in the acceptance of these responsibilities. 

Taking first the case of Swaziland, the independence of the 
Swazis was mutually recognised by Great Britain and by the 
South African Republic under the Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
This had to be terminated owing to the action of the Paramount 
Chief Umbandine, who conceded rights of all descriptions affecting 
practically the whole of the land, much of it twice over, the 
minerals, and the public services. Several of the most important 
of these concessions came into the hands of the South African 
Republic. 

The concessions were investigated by a joint court in 1890 
and the findings of this court have been accepted as binding in all 
subsequent proceedings. In the same year a joint Government 
was set up for three years with three members representing the 
British, the Transvaal and the Swazis. In 1894 this arrangement 
was superseded by a Convention giving over the administration 
of Swaziland to the Transvaal Republic but without incorporating 
it. The change was carried out without the consent of the Swazis, 
who sent a deputation to England to protest against the proposal. 

At the close of the Boer War the country was, from 1904 to 
1906, administered as a district of the Transvaal, but, when 
responsible government was conceded to that country, the control 
of Swaziland was transferred to the High Commissioner. Arrange- 
ments were made at the same time for liquidating the monopoly 


concessions, and for defining those relating to land. On the basis 
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of a modification of the concessions recognised in 1890, about 
one-third of the area was reserved to the Swazis in 31 separate 
blocks, the remaining two-thirds going to the holders of concessions. 
Five years were allowed from 1909 for the Natives to move into 
their reserves, and the position was finally stabilised in 1914, 
except that the Swazis continued to protest against the partition, 
and made a last attempt in 1924 to upset it by legal action. 
Their appeal was finally dismissed by the Privy Council in 1926. 
Taking next the case of Basutoland it is unnecessary to con- 
sider what Sir Godfrey Lagden has described as the vagaries of 
British policy prior to 1868. In 1861 Moshesh had applied for 
recognition as a British subject, but explained that what he 
wanted was a British representative as adviser and teacher. His 
conception of the resulting relation was expressed in the words 


‘“T am like a man who has a house, the man rules the house and 
all that is in it, and the Government rules him. My house is Basuto- 
land, so that the Queen rules my people only through me.” 


He did not want regular magistrates, who would, he considered, 
be “ like a stone that is too heavy to carry.” 

No definite action was, however, taken until 1868, when the 
British Government issued a Proclamation that “ the tribe of the 
Basutos shall be, and shall be taken to be for all intents and 
purposes, British subjects.”” At that time the country had been 
almost conquered by the Orange Free State. In 1871 Basutoland 
was incorporated in Cape Colony, in which responsible govern- 
ment was instituted in 1872. Spasmodic efforts were made at 
administration on the ordinary lines, culminating in an attempt 
in 1879 to enforce disarmament. In 1880 the Basutos revolted 
and maintained a successful defence against the forces of the Cape. 
The heavy cost of these operations made the Colony as anxious 
to get rid of the responsibility as the British Government was 
unwilling to assume it, but in November 1883 the question was 
formally put to the Basuto National Assembly : 


“Do you desire to remain British subjects under the direct govern- 
ment of the Queen, and, if so, do you undertake to be obedient to the 
laws and orders of Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, under whose 
authority you will be placed? ” 


The reply in the affirmative was signed by the Paramount Chief 
and thirty-three other Chiefs. Imperial control was proclaimed 
in March 1884, subject to a condition that the Cape Government 
met the cost, which was assessed at a contribution of {£20,000 
ayear. As the High Commissioner was obliged to tell the Resident 
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Commissioner that he could expect no help in men or money, rule 
by personal influence with the consent of the Basutos was the 
only course. The Code of administration was therefore by mutual 
consent drawn up practically on the present lines, leaving very 
wide powers to the Chiefs. 

The contribution of £20,000 a year by the Cape continued 
until 1898 and naturally resulted in a claim by that Parliament 
to exercise a certain control over Basutoland financial affairs. 
The resulting inconveniences were pointed out to the Para- 
mount Chief by Sir Alfred (Lord) Milner in 1898 and the Chief 
readily agreed that to be really independent they must pay their 
own way. With general consent at the Pitso the hut tax was 
therefore raised from Ios. to fT. 

In Bechuanaland the course of events was equally com- 
plicated. In 1885 anxiety was aroused in the Cape by the danger 
of access to the interior being closed either by the confused Boer 
movements, which culminated in the short-lived republics of 
Stellaland and Goshen, or by German penetration from the coast. 

On March 6, 1885, a Protectorate was declared, but only up to 
latitude 22°; the extension to the Zambesi took place later on. 
The declaration was made at first without the knowledge of the 
Chiefs, and Sir Charles Warren reported that they would resent 
being placed under protection and having taxation imposed 
unless treaties were concluded with them. 

Negotiations ensued and ultimately Chief Khama of the 
Bamangwato accepted protection in the words: 

“T give to the Queen to make laws and to change them in the 
country of the Bamangwato with reference both to black and white. 
Nevertheless, I am not baffled [his missionary translator presumably 
meant restricted] in the Government of my own town or in deciding 
cases among my own people according to custom; but again I do not 
refuse help in these offices.” 

His further stipulations were with regard to land, the prohibition 
of drink, and hunting rights. 

Chiefs Sebele of the Bakwena and Gaseitsiwe of the Bangwa- 
ketsi gave similar replies, accepting assistance and advice, but 
expressing the wish to rule over their own people according to 
custom. 

No further steps were taken until 1891, when a proclamation 
was issued defining the limits of the Protectorate and making 
arrangements for appointing officials and for a commencement 
of judicial and revenue administration. 

In 1895 the growing activities of the British South Africa 
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Company, and the requests for grants of land for the projected 
railway, roused anxiety among the Bechuanas, and the three 
Chiefs Khama, Sebele and Bathosen went to England for the 
purpose of protesting against their country being handed over to 
the British South Africa Company. The Secretary of State 
(Mr. Chamberlain) declined to change the policy of an ultimate 
transfer of the administration to the Company on suitable con- 
ditions, but explained to them that under the Chartered Company 
they would still be under the Queen and that if they had any 
complaints against the Company, those complaints would reach 
the Queen’s Government through the High Commissioner. 

He further assured the Chiefs as follows :— 

“Each of the three Chiefs shall have a country within which they 
shall live as hitherto under the protection of the Queen. The Queen 
shall appoint an officer to reside with them. This officer will get his 
orders from the Queen through the Secretary of State and the High 
Commissioner. The Chiefs will rule their own people much as at 
present. The Queen’s officer will decide all cases in which white men 
or black men who do not belong to the tribe of one of the three Chiefs 
are concerned, or of which the punishment is death. He will also 
have the right in any very serious case, even if the punishment is short 
of death. The people under the Chiefs shall pay a hut tax or a tax of 
a similar nature, but as the Chiefs wish it they may collect it themselves, 
at all events for the present.” 

The final stage came when the Jameson raid made transfer 
to the British South Africa Company impossible, and direct 
administration was continued on the lines previously laid down. 

This brief historical summary shows the large element of 
mutual consent which has entered into the dealings with the 
Basutos and Bechuanas, and even into the early stages of control 
over Swaziland, though later measures were taken against the 
Swazi protests. The realisation of this fact, taken with the assur- 
ances of consultation, is the foundation for the Native belief that 
changes affecting them vitally would not in the future be made 
without their consent. 

Direct administration by the Imperial Government has, it is 
true, never been laid down as a permanent policy and the Act 
of Union of 1909 includes special provisions for the method of 
administration in the case of the Territories being transferred to 
the Union. The effects on that Act of the passing of the Statute 
of Westminster, and of the Status Bill which implements it, have 
been commented on by Professor Berriedale Keith,! but involve 
legal questions with which I am not competent to deal. 

1 In a letter to The Morning Post of April 13th, 1934. 
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The position of the Imperial Government with reference to 
the proposal for transfer has recently been reaffirmed in the 
House of Commons?! when the Secretary of State repeated the 
pledge made in 1925, that 


“in accordance with the pledges given when the South Africa Bill was 
before Parliament the House will have the fullest opportunity of 
discussing, and, if they wish, of disapproving, any proposed transfer 
of these Territories to the Union.” 


He stated further that 


“ the Government will not make any decision until the Native popula- 
tion and the White population have had full opportunity of expressing 
their views, and any representations which either the Native population 
or the White population may make to His Majesty’s Government will 
receive the most careful consideration before the Government come to 
any final decision in regard to the matter.”’ 


The full realisation by the inhabitants of the Territories, and 
by people in this country, of how events would be likely to develop 
in case of transfer is made much more difficult by the fact, on 
which Lord Selborne has commented in a letter to The Times,? that 
a Select Committee representing all parties in the Union Parlia- 
ment has, after several years’ work, so far failed to submit reports 
on the vital questions of Native representation and Native land. 
Until they have reported and the necessary legislation has been 
passed the picture of Native conditions must lack some of its 
most essential features. The recent very important announce- 
ment of the inauguration of a Native Medical Service in which 
trained Bantu men and women will be employed, though a most 
valuable advance in itself, cannot take the place of a definite 
policy on the most fundamental matters of Native welfare. 

The method of ascertaining White and Native opinion has not 
yet been laid down, and the results of this consultation must be 
awaited. On previous occasions the recurring rumours of such 
proposals have been followed by emphatic protests from the 
tribes, and by a reaffirmation of their attachment to Great Britain 
and of their desire to remain under her direct administration. 

In Swaziland the opinion of the White settlers has been 
divided. A considerable proportion of the settlers have favoured 
incorporation in the Union on economic grounds, but they have 
at the same time strongly objected to the application to their 
properties of the method of Government by Proclamation laid 
down in the schedule of the Act of Union. 


1 Mr, J. H. Thomas on April 30th, 1934. May 2nd, 1934. 
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In Bechuanaland there has also been a difference of opinion 
among the White settlers, but the latest phase has been an 
application by a Jarge majority in the Lobatsi, Gaberones and 
Tuli districts for the incorporation of those districts in the Union, 
the Tati settlers being similarly desirous of incorporation in 
Southern Rhodesia. They have announced that their application 
is based entirely on economic grounds, and no opinion appears to 
have been expressed with regard to the rest of the Protectorate 
outside the European districts. 


This summary of the general position is necessarily confined to 
those aspects of a complicated problem with which I have been 
brought into contact to some extent. My purpose has been to 
show that, while questions of vital principle are involved in its 
solution, it has at the same time economic and _ financial 
implications of great importance which cannot be ignored. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Miss MARGERY PERHAM said that Sir Alan Pim had given an 
authoritative account of the economic position of the Protectorates, 
both in themselves and (what was almost more important) in relation 
to South Africa. He had also spoken of the historical side, though, as 
he well knew, a great deal more could have been said of that had there 
been time. Indeed, it was very much an historical question, and it 
was regrettable that its history was so long and complicated, so that, 
though every item in it was remembered by the tribes, it was probably 
even less known to the average Englishman than those battles of kites 
and crows which wearied him in his own early history. She did not, 
however, mean to embark upon this subject, but wanted to say a few 
words about the political issues raised by General Hertzog’s request 
for transfer, upon which Sir Alan did not—and perhaps felt he could 
not—touch. 

It was not possible to come to any easy decision upon the transfer 
question. It never had been possible, in the whole of South African 
history, for Great Britain to come to easy decisions; and it was 
extraordinary how, in spite of all the dramatic changes that had taken 
place on the surface, the fundamentals of the South African problem 
still obtruded themselves. All the difficulties arose from the two 
divergent calls that South Africa made upon British liberalism, or 
perhaps she should say, the contradictory suggestions of humani- 
tarianism and liberalism. It seemed as though Great Britain could 
never do justice at once to the claims of the Whites (of either race) and 
the Natives. British policy would have been a wavering one in any 
case, but it had wavered all the more for lack of power or of will to 
control the restless and complex situation. There were some who said 
that her intermittent intervention had only served to complicate and 
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confuse the already difficult relations of White and Native. The 
speaker believed, however, that, in spite of difficulties and mistakes, 
the Natives were better off in South Africa to-day as a result of British 
intervention than they would have been without it, especially as regards 
land, while, but for Great Britain, Bechuanaland and Basutoland would 
not exist in anything like their present form. 

The Protectorates issue made the same old contradictory claims 
upon British liberalism, on one side, and British humanity and honour, 
upon the other. On the one hand was the South African claim, which 
was strong, and which must be understood before any decision could 
be made. To most South Africans, and especially, though by no means 
exclusively, to those of Dutch descent, the retention by Great Britain 
of the Protectorates was an anomalous relic of the old days of tutelage : 
a slur upon the nationhood which they were just bringing to fulfilment. 
The arguments that had been used with such strength in the past could 
be used again to-day—that the Native problem was their problem : that 
it was a matter of life and death to them, and that they could not 
allow it to be decided on abstract principle by people who sat in 
impartial security 6000 miles away. The logic of the policy of trust 
which gave responsible government to the English Colonies, then to 
the Dutch Republics, and that allowed the Union and the Statute of 
Westminster, was to trust entirely, and to remove the last vestige of 
Imperial control south of the Zambesi. 

There was much weight in this appeal to British liberalism. It 
overbore the humanitarian arguments at all the stages just mentioned. 
But there was far less weight in it to-day than there had been in the 
past. It could not be argued to-day that retention of the Protectorates 
by Great Britain was any serious challenge to the independence of the 
Union, or constiluted an important check upon their freedom of action. 
Three-quarters of the time the very existence of the Protectorates was 
forgotten, still more the fact that they were ultimately governed from 
Whitehall. But, meanwhile, the other claim, that of the Natives, 
had lost no weight. It was not a claim that transfer should be eternally 
refused—it must come eventually—but that it should be postponed 
for a period. It should be admitted at once that the reasons were far 
less strong for Swaziland and the settled eastern slip of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate than for the rest of the territories. 

These reasons were :— 

1. The nature of the reiterated pledges given to the tribes which, in the 
speaker’s opinion, bound Great Britain morally, if not legally, not to transfer 
them without their consent. 

2. The passionate loyalty of the tribes to the British connection and their 
repeated assertions that they did not wish to be detached from the British 
Government. 

These two reasons might sound cold enough when summarised; the moving 
human reality behind them was found by studying history, and still more by 
visiting the Territories, and especially Basutoland, and by seeing what their 
national pride meant to them, and what they read into the word England. 

3. The Statute of Westminster and the Status Act rendered illusory the 
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provisions of the Schedule of the South Africa Act and any other pledges or 
conditions that might be laid down. 

4. The uncertainty of Union Native Policy—an uncertainty that was by no 
means dispelled by the terms of fusion between the Nationalist and South African 
parties, as published in The Times of June 6th, 1934. 

Miss Perham wanted to add a fifth point, which related to Native 
administration, as she had had some opportunity of comparing Native 
administration in the Union, in the Protectorates, and in Tropical 
Africa. 

It had been suggested in South Africa, as a reason for transfer, that 
the administration of the Protectorates has not been satisfactory and 
that the Union would do no worse and might do better than Great 
Britain. It was true that there had been criticisms; some had been 
made by Mr. Barnes, the Chairman ; she had, in a smaller way, ventured 
upon some herself. But it would be very easy to exaggerate the 
significance of those criticisms. It must be remembered that they 
were made by comparing the Protectorates, not so much with the 
Union Reserves, as with British Tropical Africa. She would not be 
prepared to agree that the administrative and economic condition of 
the Protectorates compared unfavourably with the South African 
Reserves. 

Yet it must be admitted that if, considering all the difficulties, 
Great Britain could not be held to have failed in the Protectorates, she 
had certainly not shown of her best. It would be a lamentable thing to 
transfer these territories as they were now, not only because it would 
be damaging to British prestige before the world, and especially before 
the rest of Africa, in a matter on which she rightly prided herself, but 
(and this was far more important than any question of prestige) she 
was losing a great opportunity. In Tropical Africa Great Britain had 
developed not so much laws and systems as a technique and a fund of 
experience upon which she could draw for the benefit of South Africa. 
It might be objected from the South African side that the experience 
gained by bureaucrats in untrammelled, all-Native Africa was of no 
use, and was even a danger, to them. But this attitude rested upon a 
misapprehension. The most controversial issue in South Africa was 
the position of the urban and educated Natives who claimed, and in 
the Cape in some measure received, the opportunity of citizenship. 
According to the declared segregation, or differential, policy, full scope 
was to be given to Native institutions in the Reserves. And it was 
just in this issue, and not in the other, that British experience would 
be of its greatest value. She knew the limiting factors, and the 
difficult psychological position in the Reserves, yet she believed that 
in spite of them some contribution could be made, which might make 
all the difference to the future of the South African Native. But it 
would take time for the reforms, already envisaged by the Dominions 
Office, to work themselves out; it would take time for the Union to 
decide upon its lines of Native policy; above all, it would take time 
for the younger generation, which showed signs of bringing a new 
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spirit to bear upon Native problems, to influence policy. Here, then, 
was one good reason why delay might be of value and why it might be 
hoped that when these developments were completed, a settlement 
satisfactory not only to one, but to all three of the parties concerned 
might be found. 


PROFESSOR W. M. MACMILLAN said that although the main points 
in the question had already been brought forward, there were one or 
two things which seemed to stand out. The issue for the British 
public was rooted in history, and it was a case of certain sins of omission 
coming home to roost. Over and over again he had heard South 
African Natives say that they had been let down by Great Britain; 
in spite of that the attitude of the South African Natives was one of 
passionate loyalty—always to Queen Victoria! It was a little tragic 
that they should always look back in this way. The accepted liberal 
view in the nineteenth century was that when they had grown up 
Natives would get their rights like other people. Now the Natives 
were growing up, the pendulum had rather swung back in the other 
direction; it was now felt that it would be inconvenient to give them 
political rights. The sin of omission was that Great Britain had 
deferred taking a firm line against illiberal tendencies in South Africa. 
There had been a hope that inevitably the liberal Cape policy might 
convert the rest of South Africa, in time, but the trend had been in 
the other direction, and now the time (for transfer) was less ripe than 
ever. The Natives in the Protectorates, while not in a sound economic 
position, were yet able to live on their land and call their souls their 
own; there was no colour bar, no master and servant acts; one had 
only to cross the border into those territories to feel the difference in 
atmosphere. And now Union Natives were looking apprehensively 
across the border. Another point was that the Natives who were 
“ growing up” in East Africa and West Africa were watching with 
most intense interest the attitude that Great Britain would take up on 
this question of the Protectorates. They felt that the Union was 
against them. If Great Britain were in any way weak and did not fulfil 
her obligations (to the Protectorates), the experiments going on in 
other parts of Africa would most émphatically be prejudiced. Un- 
satisfactory as the present position was, the Territories could not, 
morally, be handed over against the Natives’ wishes. And yet things 
could not be left in the present uncertainty. Even if attempts at 
development were beginning, they were only beginning. The Treasury 
and officers in charge of administration were handicapped in making 
their plans owing to the uncertainty which surrounded the future. 
Would the Union take over expensive obligations? Since handing 
over just now would be, for political and moral reasons, impossible, 
there should be a straightforward agreement with the Union. British 
opinion must support the Government extremely firmly in their dealings 
with the Union, requiring them to insist on an agreement by which 
the fruits of development would be guaranteed to the people of the 
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Protectorates and secure for them at least as good terms as Portugal 
obtains for its colony of Mozambique. 


QuEstions : (i) The lecturer had stated that certain sums of money 
had been allocated by the British Government to the Protectorates as 
grants. Were these sums not loans? 

(ii) The lecturer had mentioned dairies which were run by Whites 
and Natives in Bechuanaland; to what extent were the Native dairies 
managed by Natives themselves? Did they organise the whole thing 
themselves or was their share limited to bringing produce to sell to the 
Whites, who did the re-selling ? 

(iii) The lecturer had mentioned Native-grown tobacco in Swazi- 
land which was sold through a Society which also dealt with White- 
produced tobacco; did the Natives have any say in that Society? He 
understood that, under South African laws, they could not be members. 

(iv) Did the lecturer think that there was in the Protectorates any 
opening for Cooperative Societies—of all kinds, with their various 
activities, commercial and non-commercial, and their power of uniting 
men together in common aims for their own good ? 


Replying, Str ALAN Pim said that (i) Money given to Swaziland 
had in most cases been in the form of loans, but that he believed that 
the sums mentioned as recently given were grants; in the case of 
Bechuanaland the sums were given as grants. (ii) With regard to the 
dairies, both White and Native farmers sent in their cream to central 
factories at Lobatsi, Mafeking and Francistown. In Swaziland 
there were a few small Native-run dairies, but he understood that a 
central factory was to be set up in Bremersdorp for the White and 
Native producers of cream. (iii) With regard to the question about 
tobacco, Natives could not be ordinary members of the Society; their 
produce was dealt with on the same lines as that of White farmers and 
they were represented on the managing committee by an officer of 
the Administration. (iv) As regards the cooperative movement, he 
felt that there certainly were openings for such societies as had been 
mentioned; but it must be borne in mind that their establishment 
might be difficult, as any individual or group adopting practices 
different from those of the mass of the tribe would be likely to get into 
trouble as conflicting with old custom, and be regarded with suspicion 
by the existing authorities in the tribes concerned. 


Mr. F. AsHE-LINCOLN asked what was the present position with 
regard to administration and to criminal jurisdiction in the Protec- 
torates; and also where the legislative powers resided—in the Colonial 
Office, or in the High Commissioner, by decree? 


Replying, Sir ALAN Pim said that with regard to administration 
there were European Advisory Councils in Swaziland and Bechuana- 
land; in Basutoland there was a Native Council of 100 members, 
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95 appointed by the Chief, and 5 by the Resident Commissioner. In 
Bechuanaland there was also a Native Advisory Council dealing with 
the disposal of Native Funds. Legislation was by proclamation by 
the High Commissioner, under the control of the Secretary of State. 

With regard to criminal jurisdiction, the position differed in the 
three territories. In Basutoland and in Bechuanaland the Chiefs had 
very considerable powers, but could not deal with murder cases, or 
with cases dealing with the most serious crimes or with cases in which 
White men were involved. In Swaziland the Chiefs had no powers 
of criminal jurisdiction. 


Miss MACINTOSH said that she did know what South African opinion 
on the question was, although she certainly did not endorse it. If she 
had intended to speak, it would have been an endorsement of Miss 
Perham’s view—give the younger South African views time to prevail. 
Those who were in the saddle in South Africa were committed to the 
view that the preservation of White civilisation in the Union must 
be their first thought, and that Natives were there to serve the White 
man. The South African view was that South Africans really did 
know better than anyone else how to handle Natives; they were still 
immensely proud of the Transkei, without realising that any further 
thought on such developments had taken place. They said ‘‘ Give us 
a chance of making the Protectorates a success, as we have done of 
the Transkei”; they felt that Great Britain did not know as much 
as they did. They—most of them—did not know about Tropical 
Africa. If even General Smuts felt that he needed light—and so had 
initiated the African inquiry now going forward—how much more did 
the ordinary man need light—without knowing that he did! South 
Africans did not know that locusts in the Protectorates were actually 
dealt with by Union officials. In the Union the Tshekedi incident 
was being taken as showing that we did not know how to handle 
Natives. There would be a lot of talk about supplies of Native labour ; 
what they really meant would be chances of mining rights and farming 
concessions. If transfer were refused there would be an outburst of 
political feeling—an outburst of “you do not trust us!”’, and an 
outburst of racialistic feeling from Dutch South Africans. It was very 
much to be hoped that the almost incredible politeness of the Imperial 
Government to her Dominions would not in this case lead her to be 
worsted by the South African authorities. Opinion in young South 
Africa would in time have its effect, but the generation now in authority 
was not aware of this opinion. 


DaME ALICE GODMAN asked what would be the position of English 
officials if the Protectorates were handed over to the Union? Was 
there any occupation, civil or administrative, that would be open to 
them? Was there a single appointment open to an Englishman in 
the Union of South Africa to-day ? 
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A South African of British descent said that he thought things were 
not quite so bad as they had been painted in the last speech but one. 
It was true that half the time the existence of the Protectorates were 
forgotten in South Africa. He was not well informed, but he doubted 
whether there was a single “‘ typical ’’ South African view on the Pro- 
tectorates question to-day. He very much hoped that the British 
Government would be extremely careful. There was, however, not a 
democracy in the world that was run on altruistic lines—and South 
Africa was a democracy. Everyone felt that they could govern anyone 
else’s country, and no one had altogether a clean record. It must not be 
assumed that South Africans were all black at heart. He emphasised 
again his hope that the British Government would go very, very care- 
fully in the matter, and added that he did not suppose the South 
Africans really expected to get the Protectorates ! 


Mr. LEONARD BARNES, THE CHAIRMAN, pointed out that no definite 
view had been expressed in favour of incorporation; was that because 
all were agreed that transfer ought not to take place? One thing that 
did stand out from the discussion was the possibility of Great Britain 
finding herself in a rather difficult dilemma if the question of transfer 
was pressed. The question might die a natural death—it was a hardy 
annual, which had hitherto fizzled out. But this time he seemed to 
notice a different approach to the whole question from the South 
African side. The South African Government did mean business, and 
so things might be difficult for Great Britain. The discussion had 
shown that to hand over the territories now would be indefensible 
morally and politically, at any rate without the consent of the Native 
populations concerned. That seemed to him the one central point in 
the matter. But the word “ consent ” as applied to the Natives had 
never yet been used by any member of the British Government. They 
always used the word “ consultation,” which was a very different thing. 
He thought that “ consultation ”’ was likely to be all that would take 
place. Great Britain could not hand over these territories with no 
further ado. As a matter of dignity and good name she ought at any 
rate to clear up the mess before handing them over to successors. 
But South Africa was an economic unity, and formed a single economic 
system, and if the Protectorates were going to be under separate political 
control there would be difficulties and continual friction, now less, 
now more. But if Great Britain declined to consider the question of 
transfer, the obvious question arose—how far was she prepared to go 
in this refusal? 


























THE FINANCES OF THE LEAGUE’ 


By SEYMOUR JACKLIN 


IT is a great pleasure to me to be able to give you certain facts 
and figures about the League, especially in view of the misunder- 
standing which abounds on the subject. I shall quote my figures 
in sterling at par. although, as you know, the League accounts 
are kept in gold francs. 

The League of Nations has received, by way of contributions 
since it was formed fifteen years ago, £12,500,000. Of this sum 
the Secretariat has spent £7,500,000, the International Labour 
Office £4,000,000, and the Permanent Court at the Hague £875,000. 

The average annual expenditure of the League during the 
last three years—a time of drastic economy with us—has been 
£I,100,000, and that is the minimum on which we can run the 
League as a going concern under present conditions. The United 
Kingdom contribution is about Io per cent. of the total, and she 
has contributed over this period £1,250,000. 

I am at once asked, wherever else I have spoken, ‘‘ What have 
you to show and what have we obtained for this expenditure? ”’ 
In the first place, the assets of the League, which comprise build- 
ings, an up-to-date wireless station, furniture, books, a certain 
amount of cash, though not very much, are valued to-day at 
£1,500,000. The United Kingdom’s share, therefore, would be 
£150,000. So that the United Kingdom has sunk in the League 
over fifteen years, {1,100,000. 

I do not profess to speak on the political work that has been 
done by the League, but I would like to draw attention to the 
immense amount of work which has been done, and which is being 
done, by its technical and special organisations. I do not so much 
mean the International Labour Office, where you have an English- 
man as Director, and the work of which is known in every pro- 
gressive country. Nor do I mean particularly the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at the Hague, where there are 
fifteen permanent judges, presided over by an Englishman, 
regularly sitting to settle the disputes between nations. But I 


1 Address given at Chatham House on June 28th, 1934, Sir Cecil Kisch, 
K.C.1.E., C.B., in the Chair. 
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refer to those technical and special organisations, many of which 

were brought into being by the League Covenant and which are 

now attached to the Secretariat ; Opium, Economics and Finance, 

Transit and Communications, Child Welfare and Traffic in Women, 

Minorities, Mandates, Intellectual Cooperation, and so on. 

Whatever happens to the League, these organisations must 
continue to function as a sort of clearing house for the world. 
They have replaced many international bodies, and now could 
not be sequestrated without throwing a heavy financial burden 
on the States concerned, including the United Kingdom. Let 
me give but one example. Only a few weeks ago the Director of 
the Health Bureau at Singapore came to see me to complain that 
I was restricting him too much in the way of expenditure, and he 
pointed out that by the notification of the outbreaks of major 
diseases in the Eastern ports, he was saving the shipping of the 
world many thousands of pounds in quarantine charges. I 
mention that merely as an instance of the wide range of the 
League of Nation’s activities to-day. 

These technical organisations are coordinating the work which 
was previously split up among a large number of different inter- 
national bodies. I ought to say that of the £7} million which 

./ the Secretariat has spent, about £3 million has been spent by these 
technical organs: and that is not the whole of their expenditure, 
because we do not include in that £3 million the overhead 
charges borne by the general Secretariat. 

International intercourse and cooperation has made great 
strides during these last fifteen years. It follows that as the world, 
in effect, grows smaller with improved communications, so the 
work of any coordinating technical body becomes greater. What- 
ever may be thought of the League, the very great value to the 
world of statesmen from all countries meeting regularly in Geneva 
to interchange their views on world problems must be appreciated. 
Much of our expenditure has been in respect of conferences and 
committees, and if these conferences and committees had not 
been held under the auspices of the League, it is probable that 
many of them would have been held in London, and in that event 
the United Kingdom would probably have footed the bill. Also, 
I think it is quite fair to say, that, in a purely financial sense, 
most of this expenditure is what we term reproductive. 

It will interest you to know that over 20 per cent. of the 
officials of the three organisations of the League are nationals of 
the United Kingdom, and that the amount spent in salaries for 
these officials is £3000 per annum more than the total contribution 
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of the United Kingdom. These figures have no particular 
significance forme. We have a staff that must be bilingual, and 
it is natural that we should have a large number of French and 
English-speaking officials; but they are the sort of figures quoted 
against us by other nations. 

When I mentioned the assets of the League, I did not include 
in them the amount of arrear contributions. The amount out- 
standing, due by defaulting Member States at the end of last 
year, was £1,100,000, but some improvement took place in the 
early months of this year, and the amount outstanding to-day is 
about £960,000. This looks very bad; it represents 7} per cent. 
of the total of the budgets for the League over its existence, and 
that is a serious figure. 32 per cent. of the amount outstanding 
is due from China, however, and she has undertaken, and the 
Assembly has agreed, that she shall pay her debt in twenty annual 
instalments. 13 per cent. is due from Argentina. She has paid 
her contribution for 1933, but disputes her liability for the four 
preceding years because she says she was not a Member of the 
League and did not participate in its work. It is probable that 
that 13 per cent. is irrecoverable. 32 per cent. is due from Latin 
American countries. Much of it accrued during the period of the 
financial crisis, when interest on external debts was suspended 
and a huge depreciation in currencies took place. It has been 
suggested that we should negotiate with these countries and write 
off a good deal of the sum, but the opponents to the proposal say 
that that would be putting a premium on default. In any case, 
from the purely financial point of view we must, I think, treat the 
whole of that 32 per cent. as irrecoverable. The balance of over 
20 per cent. is due from good payers who got in arrears through 
difficulties during the financial crisis. Over 50 per cent. of the sum 
outstanding is thus clearly recoverable. So that the total amount 
of arrears we cannot expect to recover is less than 4 per cent. of the 
total amounts due to the League during its existence. Is that so 
bad for a public company? Is there any club in the world that 
could compare with us in that respect? My experience does not 
show that there is. 

Every year the Assembly appoints a Sub-Committee to go 
into this question of arrears. Until last year very little was done 
except to request the delegates of the defaulting countries to the 
Assembly to represent to their Governments that they should meet 
their obligations. The fact is that the contribution to the League 
is more in the nature of a debt of honour than a legal obligation» 
At any rate a body of jurists appointed by the Council some years 
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ago decided that we could not take proceedings against defaulting 
States. Last year, however, some improvement in the position 
took place. For the first time the Assembly decided to discuss 
the question of arrears in public, and this in itself had a salutary 
effect. It threatened to take some further action by way, no 
/ doubt, of refusing to appoint delegates from these countries on 
committees and so on. It also considered a scheme which we 
proposed, that we should be allowed to draw upon these defaulting 
States by bill of exchange, or that we should be allowed to receive 
Treasury bills in payment. This scheme was largely nullified by 
a stipulation that it should not be brought into existence unless 
the State concerned agreed. The result has been so far nil, but I 
am hoping that some further improvement may be effected at the 
next Assembly, because after all the scheme has an educative 
value. But, short of running the risk of a State’s withdrawal 
from the League, everything possible is done to make it pay up. 
Every diplomatic action we can take, we take, and we even resort 
in some instances to rough Treasury dunning methods. 

The proportion of the budget which each State should pay is 
fixed by the Assembly on the advice of a body of experts who are 
known as the Allocation Committee. (I am very happy to see a 
prominent member of that Committee amongst. us to-night.) 
The budget is divided into units. The United Kingdom pays 
105 units, France 79, Germany 79, Italy 60, Japan 60, and so on. 
Eleven States pay one unit; one unit amounts this year to about 
£1206. Most States believe they are over-assessed ; but there area 
few, which are extremely popular with me at any rate, who believe 
their prestige is enhanced when they rank high upon the League’s 
scale. A story is told of an important State which strongly 
objected to its assessment, but immediately withdrew its objection 
when told that no State could really be regarded as a first-rate 
Power unless it paid more than a certain number of units a year. 

Every year the Fourth Committee has proposed a revision of 
the scale, and recently the Allocation Committee met for this pur- 
pose. They considered a mass of statistics and other data, but any 
conclusion they could draw from these statistics was largely 
discounted by the extraordinary fluctuations in exchange, and in 
the end they recommended to the Assembly that the existing scale 
should continue until there was greater stability in trade and in 
currency. 

The budgets of the League are subjected to two or three 
careful examinations, before they are submitted to the Super- 
visory Commission, which is a body consisting of five people 
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appointed by secret ballot of the Fourth Committee. This 
particular Commission acts in some measure like the Public 
Accounts Committee in the United Kingdom in respect of expendi- 
ture which has been incurred, and in some measure like the 
French Budget Commission in respect of estimates. It reports to 
the Fourth Committee, which is the watchdog of finance. It is 
very active; it stirs us up and is regarded as a sort of safety- 
valve, for it is on this Committee that every possible grievance 
against the League is ventilated. No matter how remote from 
the subject of finance it may be, it is brought up in this Committee, 
because no possible diplomatic incidents can arise if it is merely a 
question of money that is involved. 

Some years ago there were constant conflicts between this 
Committee and other Committees of the Assembly. We found 
the same delegation voting for a project in one Committee, and 
refusing the credit for it in the Fourth Committee, and we had to 
appoint deputations from each Committee to come to an agree- 
ment, because, as you know, one adverse vote in the Assembly 
can reject the budget. That has never happened, but I remember, 
the first year I came to the League, Lord Lytton threatened to 
take that action if the budget of the League was not reduced. 

The year 1932 ended with a cash surplus of £50,000. The 
Secretariat had a surplus of £90,000, but the International Labour 
Office had a deficit of £30,000, and the Permanent Court at the 
Hague a deficit of £10,000. This surplus, coupled with the fact 
that we had not received our full contributions, caused the British 
delegations, led by the United Kingdom, to attack our system 
very seriously. They said that as we had had a surplus, it was 
quite obvious we had over-budgeted. The fact was that early 
in 1932 the Secretary-General realised that we were in for a bad 
time financially, and he took drastic steps to economise. He 
practically cut down every technical organisation. He cut down 
his own staff and took every possible step to save money. We 
had in that year estimated for a Disarmament Conference to cost 
£140,000, on the understanding that it would be held concurrently 
with all the other activities of the League. As the other activities 
had been reduced, the Secretary-General was able to switch the 
staff engaged on those activities on to the Disarmament Con- 
ference and thus to save a great deal of money. Instead of the 
estimated expenditure of £140,000 on the Disarmament Con- 
ference, we spent £30,000. 

The Secretary-General tried very hard to explain this position 
in the Fourth Committee, but I think he was rather handicapped 
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by the fact that you can never tell a member of the Legislature 
that he is in the wrong. There is no Minister of Finance in the 
League to defend the budget; it is always an official who has to 
do so, and he has to be very careful of the words he uses in debate. 
The upshot of the whole discussion was that the Supervisory 
Commission were requested to make a study of the financial 
system of the League and the budgetary system, and I would like 
to read one passage from their report. They have come to the 
conclusion, that future budgets shall be put up in two parts. 
One part shall deal with all the standing charges of the League, 7.e. 
salaries, upkeep, and so on, which must be, and can be, accurately 
estimated. Part II shall include estimates for the Assembly, the 
Council, for Conferences and Committees, which cannot be 
accurately estimated because they depend on the period of dura- 
tion of the meeting, the number of members who attend, the 
length of the speeches and so on. But in any case that system 
will enable the Assembly to make a cut in that part of the budget, 
and it will be left to the officials merely to tell the Chairmen of 
Committees that they must reduce the length of their speeches and 
remain within the credit provided. On this question of over-budget- 
ing I would like to read the Commission’s considered opinion. 


“ Over-budgeting ” is a term which might suggest that the bud- 
getary authority deliberately asks for larger credits than it requires, 
in order to allow of extravagant expenditure or of expenditure on 
purposes other than those for which the credits have been sanctioned. 
In this sense there is not any over-budgeting by the League. The 
Commission is in a position to assure the Assembly definitely that 
expenditure is carefully restricted to the objects sanctioned by the 
Assembly through its budgetary credits, and that the employment of 
the budget grants is strictly controlled. 


The accounts for the year 1933 we shall discuss at the next 
Assembly, and we expect to have just as bad a time then as in the 
previous year. We ended the year with a surplus; the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Permanent Court at the Hague 
had a deficit. We reduced our staff by fifty-four posts, and in 
every way we economised, because we believed, and still believe, 
that it is the most important thing for the League to do that. It 
should not go to Member States and ask them for further credits 
because we have not been able to balance our budgets. 

In the present year, 1934, we have so far received 45 per cent. 
of our budget in the way of contributions. We have spent about 
35 per cent., so we are on the right side, and unless something very 
extraordinary happens we are likely again to balance our budget 
this year. 
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As regards the budget for 1935, which has now been circulated 
to Member States, it asks for a credit of £1,200,000. I said in the 
beginning that we could not run the League under £1,100,000, but 
we are asking for £20,000 for the expenses of occupying the new 
building, and we are asking for the balance so that we may overtake 
some of the work which we have suspended during the last three 
years and continue work which is from the point of view of the 
League extremely important. 

I think now that I have finished with the question of budgets, 
and perhaps you will give me a little more time to discuss our 
control system. It has often been said (even during the last few 
days, Members of Parliament have told me) that the League 
always seems to do things much more expensively than any other 
public body would do. There is not any truth in that statement. 
The League does its work as cheaply as any international body 
could doit. It is true we are a little verbose, but that is because of 
two languages. One cannot translate French in short, terse 
English sentences, and thus our literature is a little too expansive. 
But I do assert that the League’s control system is as strict 
as that of any Government ; I think it is stricter. It is true we 
have a very cumbersome machine, but we could not have anything 
else when you realise that every nation thinks its own financial 
system is the best. During my seven years’ service I have found 
the system workable and satisfactory : it is not ideal. We havea 
set of regulations based, I think, on the Dutch financial system. 
We have a budgetary system based on the British and the French 
systems, and a control and audit system which is entirely Italian. 
The budgetary system of the League and the control system is 
satisfactory and works. Sir Malcolm Ramsay informed the 
Supervisory Commission that in his opinion the League financial 
system was water-tight ; we could not want a better opinion. 

I would like to say a word with regard to ways and means at 
times when the contributions are delayed. In the figures I have 
quoted, I have not included what we know as the Working 
Capital Fund, which was built up by Member States in the early 
years. It amounts to £218,000, 20 per cent. of which has accrued 
by way of interest. It is in effect a trust fund. When States 
withdraw from the League, their shares in this fund are returned 
to them. It is on this fund that we draw if we have no contribu- 
tions from which to pay salaries. If this fund is not being used, 
the Council has a right to draw upon it on the understand- 
ing that any payments from it are recoverable. It was from this 
fund that the Manchurian Commission was financed, the Chaco 
Commission, the High Commissioner for Danzig and so on. 
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The fund is reimbursed as the States in regard to which the 
expenses of these Commissions have been incurred, pay them 
back. 

One word more about the building. It has been alleged that 
the building of the League is one of the most expensive buildings 
in the world, that it is really a white elephant. I got a British 
architect to work out the figures, and he assures me that the cost 
of that building is 1s. 6d. per cubic foot, including installations for 
engineering, heating and so on. That is taking the figure at par. 
Well, I believe that in England you cannot do it under 2s., and a 
similar building in England would be much more expensive. 
Certainly a similar building in Switzerland would be much more 
expensive. This seems a complete refutation of the charge that 
we have wasted money over the new building. 

The Secretariat was not anxious to put up a new building: 
in spite of much discomfort, it was quite prepared to carry on as 
it was. It was the delegates to the Assembly who declined to 
continue to meet in a hired hall in the town and insisted on an 
Assembly Hall worthy of a Parliament; and most of the money 
on the building has been spent on the Assembly Hall. 

And now I am quite willing to answer any questions I am able 
to answer. But it is quite possible you will ask me questions 
I cannot answer. In that event I undertake to prepare the 
information and to give it to you. I will conclude by saying that 
I was extremely scared to come and speak to you to-night. I was 
informed in Geneva that this was the most intellectual audience 
I should get in England and I had to be very careful! I plead 
your indulgence by stating that I have confined myself to bare 
facts. Every figure I have quoted can be checked. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Sir Cecit KiscH) spoke of the double miscon- 
ception of those who, in ill-informed quarters, deprecated expenditure 
on the League as though there was not a full return for the outlay ; 
those who criticised not only underrated the return, but also over- 
rated the country’s expenditure on the League. The United Kingdom 
contribution represented something like one penny per head of the 
population—the cost of two Gold Flake cigarettes. 

The problems under discussion were like those of a club of which 
the membership was limited. Most clubs, when they found themselves 
in difficulties, were able to increase their membership or suspend the 
entrance fee. Neither of those possibilities offered much chance to the 
League. Again, the problem of allocating among the nations the 
expenditure of running the League produced feelings out of all pro- 
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portion to the sums at stake, because political and financial considera- 
tions united to create controversy. One of Great Britain’s elder 
statesmen had said that if ever the League got into trouble, it would be 
because of its budget and its finance. It had not got into trouble 
because its budget and finance had been so skilfully handled by Mr. 
Jacklin during the last seven years, with the assistance of his colleagues 
and the support of the Council of the League, and by his predecessor. 


Dr. W. RUSHTON PARKER remarked that in starting a club it would 
be natural to expect that some members might not pay their sub- 
scriptions punctually, and suggested that at the outset it would have 
been well to have made such simple regulations as that every member 
must pay his subscription by a certain period of the year or be liable to 
an addition of 4 or 5 per cent.; that until he had paid up he had no 
right to any vote or representation; and that no member had the right 
to retire until he had paid up his arrears. 


Mr. JACKLIN replied that, under the terms of Article I of the 
Covenant, no Member State could withdraw from the League unless 
it was in good standing. Had he drafted the Covenant he would 
probably have included something of the kind suggested. But the 
jurists had informed the League that it could not charge interest. 
Furthermore, the system laid down in the Covenant was that of the 
Universal Postal Union, under which South Africa, for instance, paid 
as much as the United Kingdom. The fact was that it was probable 
that in the early days no financier was called on to consider the problem. 


Mr. EVERETT REID asked what was the position of Germany. He 
had read that Germany had paid some {£108,000 into a blocked account, 
and he tuvok it that she was still a Member of the League, although she 
had withdrawn from it, as the two years necessary had not yet expired. 
What was being done to see that the money due reached the League ? 

The 79 units allocated to France, as against Great Britain’s 105 
units, had been decided upon on the understanding that France had 
suffered financially more heavily than other countries. Was it not 
time that something should be done to see that France paid a little 
more ? 

Why was the difference made between those officials whose salaries 
could not be interfered with without their consent, and those who were 
under contracts containing a “ variable clause ’’ who could not com- 
plain of any reduction ? 


Mr. JACKLIN replied that Germany did pay her 1932 contribution 
into a blocked account, but the League had informed her that 
such a payment could not be recognised as it was dueinGeneva. She 
had since paid half the contribution for 1932, owing the other half, and 
she had paid about half the contribution for 1933. The German 
Consul-General had called two days before Mr. Jacklin left Geneva to 
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say that another £12,000 was on its way. Germany had paid nothing 
yet for 1934, but she was in good company with other States. 

He agreed that the time had come when the Allocation Committee 
should reconsider the scale of contributions. 

The question of salaries was a troublesome one. There were many 
League officials—over 90 per cent.—who wished to make a voluntary 
cut in their salaries as a gesture, not because it was justified, but because 
they wanted to let the world know that they did not wish to be put in a 
favoured position. If the remaining 8 or 9 per cent. would agree there 
would certainly be a cut. Geneva was the most expensive city in the 
world, so that there was no justification on purely scientific grounds for 
the reduction of salaries. The officials in the League came from all 
over the world, leaving their national services, on a certain contract ; 
they said ‘“‘ We have come to the League for a contract of five years 
(or whatever the period might be). Are you going to break your 
contract? We will willingly give up something, but only on condition 
that it is an offer unanimously made by all the staff.”” The jurists who 
had been consulted had come to the conclusion that the League itself 
had no right to vary those contracts. The salary roll of the three 
organisations of the League was about £600,000. The “ variable 
clause’ no longer existed; new appointees had a condition in their 
contracts that the salary could be reduced. 


QuEsTIONS: Was not the Chairman of the Supervisory Com- 
mission able to defend the budget in the absence of any Finance 
Minister ? 

Why had the International Labour Office a deficit? Was it more 
difficult for them to budget exactly ? 


Mr. JACKLIN said that the Supervisory Commission did to some 
extent defend the budget, after they had thoroughly studied and 
passed it, but they took no responsibility for doing so. 

The International Labour Office had not the same margin to its 
budget because it was much more restricted, but he did not believe they 
were trying to economise as much as the League. 


QuEsTions: Did the United States bear any share of the expenses 
as a member of the Disarmament Conference and as a participant in a 
number of the technical services performed by the League? Brazil 
was in the same position and Germany shortly would be. Were they 
specially assessed when the Disarmament Conference was held or did 
they get the advantage of the League services for nothing ? 

Had the new League building been financed out of income year by 
year, so that the budget would shrink when the building was completed, 
or was capital put up on which interest was being paid ? 


MR. JACKLIN replied that the United States paid a proportion of 
the extraordinary expense of any conferences and committees on which 
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she was represented, but not of the overhead expenditure. She had 
paid 100,000 francs in respect of the Disarmament Conference and 
17,000 francs in respect of the Monetary and Economic Conference. 
These were voluntary payments; the regulation was that States could 
pay if they wished, and it was not possible to go out into the open and 
ask them to pay, though it had been suggested to Soviet Russia and the 
other States that they should contribute something. Nothing had 
been settled about the United States contributing to the International 
Labour Office. Brazil paid a proportion of the cost of the International 
Labour Office but nothing to the Secretariat. 

The League Building Fund had been created in 1926 from a cash 
surplus and the new building was financed from accumulated surpluses 
in the early years. As only a few States had contributed to those 
surpluses and there were now a much larger number in the League, those 
early contributors were to be refunded by taking a contribution from 
the whole membership. An annuity of some £50,000 would appear in 
the budget for eight or nine years, and that sum would be taken rateably 
in reduction of the contributions of the States which had contributed to 
the building fund in the early years. 


QUESTION : How many of the organisations under the control and 
direction of the League of Nations were financed by the League ? 


Mr. JACKLIN could only think of one institution which was part of 
the League, the Health Bureau at Singapore. The Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation at Paris was entirely paid for by the French Govern- 
ment. The International Institute for the Unification of Private Law 
in Rome was paid for by the Italian Government. The League had 
paid a subsidy to the International Institute of Scientific Management, 
but that Institute was now in liquidation. The League also made a 
subsidy to the Nansen Refugee Office, amounting to £12,000 a year, 
granted by the Assembly on the understanding that the Office should 
be liquidated over a period of ten years and that the subsidy should be 
reduced by Io percent. every year. The commitments of the Office, 
with refugees all over the world, were such that it had been impossible 
to liquidate it at once. 


QUESTIONS: Were Disarmament Conference salaries paid when 
the Conference was not sitting? Was Mr. Henderson’s {2000 a year 
paid ad hoc for each sitting, or did it continue as a salary per annum ? 

The House of Commons had decided to increase the armaments of 
the United Kingdom on the understanding that the Disarmament 
Conference was practically finished with no hopes of an agreement. 
Was the Conference still costing money ? 


MR. JACKLIN replied that the Conference was still very much in 
being. Its cost for the years 1932, 1933 and the first half of 1934 was 
£37,886 at par. Mr. Henderson did not receive any salary at all; he 
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received a subsistence allowance of nearly £6 a day, but his expenses in 
Geneva amounted to quite that. His allowance was that which every 
President of a Conference received, 140 francsa day. For new appoint- 
ments this had been reduced to 120 francs a day. Mr. Henderson was 
also paid his railway fares. He received the allowance only when he 
was in employment, but that was not merely when the Conference was 
sitting, as he might have to go to Paris or London on duty. 


QuEsTION: What did the Dominions pay to the League? 


Mr. JACKLIN replied that the United Kingdom and all the Dominions 
together paid about 25 per cent.; the Dominions alone about 15 
per cent. 


Sir ATuL CHATTERJEE said that he was surprised to hear that 
Mr. Jacklin did not think that the International Labour Office tried to 
economise in the same way as the League. His own impression was 
that the control exercised over the International Labour Office by the 
Member States and their representatives, and also by the representa- 
tives of employers and workers, who were not represented on the 
League of Nations machinery, was much stricter than could be exercised 
by the Fourth Committee of the Assembly at their meetings once a 
year. All the members of the Governing Body took a very lively 
interest, through their meetings four or five times a year, in scrutinising 
the budget as well as the expenditure of the I.L.O. The reason why 
they were not able to economise so much, was, as Mr. Jacklin had said, 
that their sphere was very much more limited than that of the League. 
The I.L.O. had no item like the Disarmament Conference, where such 
economy could be made as that between {140,000 and £30,000. On 
various occasions the representatives of the Governing Body had had 
discussions with the Supervisory Commission, and the latter had 
expressed themselves as satisfied with the efforts made by the Governing 
Body to restrict their expenditure. As he was himself no longer on the 
Governing Body he felt he could speak with entire freedom and 
impartiality. 

He thought that Mr. Jacklin had rather slurred over the default of 
Germany. There was no reason whatever why Germany should not 
have paid either in 1932 or 1933, and the fact that a country of 
Germany’s importance and weight in the councils of the League and 
International Labour Office had defaulted in payment was an extremely 
bad example for other countries, many of which were in quite as great 
financial distress as Germany. 

He sympathised very greatly with what Mr. Jacklin had said of the 
failure for years of the Assembly or Council to take adequate steps to 
collect the arrears or dun the countries owing them. At a discussion 
with the Supervisory Commission, at which he had been present on 
behalf of the I.L.O., it had been pointed out that the League had never 
taken any public measures against the defaulting countries, and this 
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was neither to the advantage of the League nor to the advantage of the 
world. Efforts had been made to put a certain amount of pressure on 
the last Assembly, but without very brilliant results. There was no 
reason why the other members of the Assembly should not say that a 
country which did not pay was not entitled to a seat on the Council. 
It was not a pleasant spectacle to see representatives of countries which 
had been in arrears for years taking an active part in the Council and 
League Committees. He was not sure that one of them was not a 
member of the Supervisory Commission itself. He realised the diffi- 
culty in enforcing payment of arrears by any kind of legal suit. The 
object of the League was to get all civilised countries to come to the 
League, and naturally there would be a great deal of hesitation about 
instituting any kind of legal proceedings at the Hague or elsewhere. 
But moral persuasion was possible and certain measures could be taken 
to bring defaulting countries to a sense of shame. 

He was in entire disagreement with a certain proposal which had 
been made, that members of the staff who came from countries in arrears 
should be discharged. It was not the fault of individuals but of the 
governments of the countries. 

He was in entire agreement with Mr. Jacklin on most other points. 
The charge that the League was too expensive was almost frivolous, 
because it was such a very small item compared with the expenditure 
which had already been saved to various countries and the items which 
they would probably have had to undertake if no League had existed. 
If there were hostilities in any part of the world, countries which 
depended on their export and import trade, whether they participated 
in the war or not, were bound to suffer very considerably. That fact 
should be recognised when the cost of the League was assessed. 

Again, the Health Organisation of the League had drawn to itself 
very large sums from private sources which would otherwise not have 
been available for stamping out world pestilences of different kinds, 
which if they had been allowed to spread would have meant consider- 
able financial expenditure to practically all the countries of the world, 
quite apart from other disastrous results. Similarly, Child Welfare 
work in one country affected other countries as well. Countries were 
no longer in water-tight compartments, and if one country went wrong 
it meant a good deal of expenditure to other countries. 

On one point Mr. Jacklin’s estimate of the expenditure entailed by 
the League on different countries was not quite complete, because he 
had mentioned only the amounts actually contributed to the League 
finances. There was also the expense which every country had to 
incur in sending its delegates to the League and its organisations. In 
the case of countries distant from Geneva that came to a fairly large 
sum. But even taking that into account, the cost of the League was by 
no means too large compared with its advantages. 

What was Mr. Jacklin’s view as to whether the Council of the 
League could be authorised to agree to a supplementary budget? If 
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that were possible, much of the criticism with regard to over-budgeting 
might be avoided. It was impossible to make a precise estimate of the 
expenditure of an organisation like the League, because it was impossible 
to define, nearly a year before the beginning of the budgetary year, 
what expenditure in different periods was going to be; especially was 
this the case with political expenditure. 


Mr. JACKLIN said that he had not said that the I.L.O. did not 
economise, but that they did not go in for that drastic economy which 
the League Secretariat went in for, simply because they were not con- 
cerned with income. They spent 93 per cent. of their budget, whereas 
the Secretariat spent 75 per cent., so it was obvicus they had not 
economised as much, though admittedly the League’s margins were 
greater as it was a much bigger budget. 

He entirely subscribed to Sir Atul’s point of view about Germany. 
In saying that Germany was a good payer he meant it in the sense that 
the debt due by Germany was in fact recoverable, Germany could not 
leave the League if she was not in good standing and she must pay up 
fully when she left the following year. 

With regard to a supplementary budget, there was no prospect of 
the Assembly giving up any of its powers in regard to voting and control 
of expenditure. Ever since he had been in the League there had been 
conflict between the Council and the Assembly on financial matters. 
There had been a most unhappy year in the Assembly because the 
Council had authorised a little expenditure on the improvement of 
their Council Hall, and the opposition it engendered had been truly 
astonishing. 


QuEsTION : How had economies been effected in matters like the 
Health Bureau at Singapore, where very valuable work had been done? 


Mr. JACKLIN replied that Singapore was fed from three sources : 
the Rockefeller Fund made a grant, the League paid a subsidy, and the 
Far Eastern States contributed towards it. The budget was about 
£8000 a year, but this had been reduced to £6000; first, because the 
fall in the dollar decreased the contribution from the Rockefeller Fund; 
secondly, because certain States making voluntary contributions had 
reduced them; thirdly, because the Secretariat itself was in a bad way. 

In the League, in order to economise, it had been insisted that a 
particular Committee should meet only once instead of twice, while 
other Committees had voluntarily decided to carry on with three meet- 
ings instead of four. Technical work had been cut by 25 percent. The 
central staff, as previously mentioned, had been reduced by fifty-four 
people. After inquiry by scientific managers, all sorts of groupings 
of staff had been instituted, which, although not entirely satisfactory, 
enabled them to carry on with a reduced staff. It was undesirable that 
the League should be called upon to economise in such matters, but 
there had been no alternative. 
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QUESTION : Could not the sum spent on subsistence allowances to 
people who attend League meetings be reduced ? 


MR. JACKLIN replied that the amount spent in 1933 in respect of the 
allowance of 60 francs a day to members of League Committees was 
£5446 at par. This did not include fares. An inquiry into hotel 
charges in Geneva had shown that they could work out at 47 francs a 
day, but with other incidental charges, where telephones had to be 
paid for and other expenses, there was little margin on the 60 francs. 
Many members lost on it, and when one remembered that they gave 
their valuable services without remuneration of any kind, it was a little 
hard to allow them to be out of pocket as well: 60 francs a day was a 
great deal less than governments paid their delegates. 


QUESTION: Were the architects of the new building told that a 
certain sum would be available for the whole building, or had the 
building been built and designed as the funds became available? It was 
a puzzle to know how a committee of such distinguished architects 
could have made such a deplorable job of such an important building. 


MR. JACKLIN replied that 25 million odd Swiss francs had been 
allotted for the building. Originally it had been intended to build 
much more cheaply on the lake side, and the estimate made then was 
about £800,000. Then Rockefeller visited the League and generously 
offered 2 million dollars for a library which made it necessary to alter 
the first scheme. An exchange of the land which had been gradually 
purchased was made for a site in the Ariana Park which was not so 
convenient for the ordinary official. From that time the Assembly’s 
approval was granted for a fixed sum and the architects had been 
informed that they must limit themselves to that sum. The latest 
information was that they would complete the building for the estimate 
provided by the Assembly. This provision, however, would not cover 
the completion of the grounds, for which perhaps £10,000 or £12,000 
would be needed. There was a guarantee of £160,000 for the sale of 
the old building. 


Str ATUL CHATTERJEE asked if the recurring expenditure on the 
maintenance of the building, furniture and so on would be very much 
larger than was spent by the League on similar objects in the old 
building? He did not deprecate such expenditure because he thought 
the present housing of the League a shameful thing. He had seen the 
staff housed in a manner which in any factory would be at once objected 
to by a factory inspector. 


MR. JACKLIN replied that it would cost more to keep up the new, 
modern building, because of its size and the size of the Assembly Hall. 


QUESTION: How was the wireless station financed ? 
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Mr. JACKLIN said that the League had built the station at a cost of 
£10,000; the Radio Suisse ran it for the League and did a good deal of 
the work for nothing. It had been running for two years at a small 
loss. The first year the loss was 120,000 francs (£5000); the second 
year there was no cash loss but reserve material had been used. It 
could not be run as cheaply by the League itself as it was by the Radio 
Suisse with their ordinary station, but the system had its disadvantages. 


Sir CecIL KiscH, THE CHAIRMAN, in thanking Mr. Jacklin for his 
address, said that Mr. Jacklin had been extraordinarily successful in 
establishing three propositions. The first was that the League of 
Nations was well worth maintaining for the work it did in so many 
different directions. The second was that the League was not an 
extravagant organisation but did its work, considering its difficulties 
and its complications, at a low cost. The third was that Mr. Jacklin 
himself was an admirable advocate of the work of the League. 

He attached the greatest importance to the fact that there was in 
the League a permanent organisation at which international questions 
could be brought forward without the necessity of a particular govern- 
ment constituting itself an ad hoc convenor for the purpose. Before the 
League came into being there had been far too little international 
cooperation. The business of organising meetings, the fact that the 
expense had to be borne by the convening party, the jealousies and 
frictions that arose, all such considerations had led to inadequate 
cooperation. The meeting together of statesmen at Geneva in a 
neutral field itself promoted international harmony, and the personal 
contacts established helped to reduce the causes and occasions of 
international friction. The cost to Great Britain was only that of the 
interest on the cost of a single battleship, so that if the operations of 
the League lead to a saving of that amount, the outlay was repaid for 
all time. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


1*, BRITISH COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS: Proceedings of the First 
Unofficial Conference on British Commonwealth Relations held 
at Toronto from September 11th to 21st, 1933. Edited by 
Arnold J. Toynbee. (London: Humphrey Milford. Demy 8vo. 
xiv + 233 pp. Published price, Ios. 6d.; to members of the 
Institute, 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis book, to quote the first sentence of the introduction, ‘is an 
attempt to make some permanent record of the work of the British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, which was held in Canada, in 
the University of Toronto, at Hart House, from the 11th to the 21st 
September, 1933.’ It is an impressive record, and the difficult task 
of compiling it has been admirably done. 

The names of those who attended the Conference are remarkable. 
Amongst men who have borne or are still bearing ministerial responsi- 
bility in different parts of the Commonwealth, they include those of 
Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Newton Rowell and Mr. Vincent Massey for 
Canada; Lord Cecil, Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Donald Somervell 
for Great Britain; Diwan Bahadar Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan and Sir Laurie Hammond for India; Mr. F. S. Malan 
for South Africa; and Mr. Downie Stewart for New Zealand. There 
were also men of high standing in the academic world and in business, 
journalists of long-established reputation, and (very happily) a number 
of young men from all the Dominions who have still to make their 
mark. All this variety of members brought to the Conference, as was 
right, a remarkable and very representative variety of opinion. The 
discussions were frank and absolutely free. None of the inhibitions 
which naturally limit official exchanges of opinion; none of the re- 
serves which inevitably govern public men in formal council, with the 
eyes of the world upon them and all about them the running comment 
of an alert and ubiquitous press. This was a family gathering, in- 
tended for plain speaking, which admirably achieved that result. 

The way for useful discussion had been well prepared by an agenda 
under four heads, namely :— 

1. The Principles of Cooperation in Foreign Policy. 

2. The Machinery required for Cooperation in Foreign Policy. 

3. Commonwealth Courts and Uniformity of Legislation. 

4. Cooperation for Purposes other than Foreign Policy. 

The Conference appointed a Commission with a Rapporteur to deal 
with each of these subjects. In two of them, Sub-Commissions, also 
with Rapporteurs, were found necessary. The Reports of Com- 
missions and Sub-Commissions are printed in full in this volume. 
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This, however, is by no means all. Individuals, and groups of 
individuals, had been invited in advance to circulate papers on the 
main subjects of the Conference. There was a rich harvest of such 
papers, very clearly summarised under the title ‘‘ Points of View on 
Policy ” by Professor Arnold Toynbee, who was appointed Editor of 
the Proceedings with an Editorial Committee to assist his work. Ihave 
no space to comment on this extremely interesting farrago of opinion, 
through which Professor Toynbee steers the reader in a masterly and 
quite impartial manner. There are also summaries of ‘ Points of 
View on Practical Machinery ”’ and of papers on the juridical unity of 
the Commonwealth. Part of this work, dealing with ‘‘ Cooperation 
in the Conduct of Foreign Affairs and in other Business,” and ‘‘ Aspects 
of Commonwealth Relations in the Spheres of Law and Justice’ has 
been very well done by Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. The rest we owe 
to Professor Toynbee himself. Finally, there are verbatim reports of 
the inaugural speeches and of speeches made by Mr. Newton Rowell 
and Lord Cecil at a banquet on the same day. Mr. Newton Rowell’s 
speech in closing the Conference is fully quoted in Professor Toynbee’s 
introduction. 

Everyone interested not only in the constitutional fabric of the 
Commonwealth but in the peace of the world ought to read this book. 
It contains little more than 200 pages. It is well arranged, lucid, and 
highly readable throughout. I put it down with the firm conviction 
that the Conference was well worth the pains expended upon it, and 
indeed that such free and unofficial conferences will prove themselves 
an indispensable factor in furthering and developing cooperation of 
all kinds within the Commonwealth. It is satisfactory, therefore, to 
read that the Conference itself recorded its conviction that it would be 
desirable to hold a second conference and left the time and venue to 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

So much for praise. It is richly deserved, and I do not mean what 
follows to detract from it in any way. Everything must have a be- 
ginning, and beginnings must be incomplete. But I should not be 
expressing a sincere opinion upon this record of an initial and most 
efficiently organised exchange of views without giving utterance to a 
criticism which grew more and more insistent within me as I turned the 
pages of this record and took stock of its content. I have only a few 
lines in which to say what I mean, and I beg, therefore, to be excused 
if that meaning is rather crudely and didactically expressed. 

The Report of the First Commission concludes with a declaration 
that ‘‘ peace is the most vital interest, and its pursuit and maintenance 
should be the great objective of the Commonwealth.” In reviewing 
the conclusions of the Conference Mr. Newton Rowell uses the same 
emphasis and summarises half-a-dozen expedients which are to assist 
in the preservation of peace. That is the underlying refrain throughout 
these proceedings—“ Peace is the Commonwealth’s most vital interest.”’ 
I ask, in all sincerity—“ Is it? ’’ The trouble about this insistence on 
peace as an all-embracing and all-sufficient ideal is that it is negative. 
It compels us to concentrate on the prevention of war; and since we 
all hate war, it compels many of us to think unregenerately of how 
best to keep our own corner of the Commonwealth out of it. How to 
prevent war, how to act when war is threatened, how to behave when 
war is declared, how to save our own little heritage from the storm and 
the wreck—this is a natural obsession for men who passed through 
Armageddon; but I had hoped that the young men would probe a 
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little more deeply into the riddle of the times. Coleridge pleaded for 
“fundamental brainwork.” We certainly require it to-day. 

I submit that the Empire’s “‘ most vital interest ’”’ is not peace but 
freedom, though peace is one of the essentials in spreading freedom 
throughout the world. As a Commonwealth, we stand for freedom 
under the law; it is that which makes life worth living for every one 
ofus. Our civilisation will lose its vital principle if we are not staunch 
to that ideal. The eclipse of freedom as an ideal which darkens the 
heavens to-day is due to economic disorder and to all the human misery 
and unrest which spring from it. We shall not have peace, however 
whole-heartedly we ensue it, if that disorder is not repaired. I main- 
tain, therefore, that the central object of our policy should be, not 
merely to prevent war, but to spread the reign of law. That is a 
positive and constructive aim; upon it depends the future of our 
institutions, for if we cannot achieve it, we ourselves will be broken 
by the rising waves of unrest and our freedom will be subverted from 
within. 

The ensuing of peace, regarded merely as the prevention of war, 
will not, in fact, prevent war. What is needed is the close cooperation, 
both political and economic, of all nations that live by freedom; and 
towards that the closest possible cooperation of all the members of the 
Commonwealth, both political and economic, is the first essential 
step—provided our policy is not exclusive and welcomes within its 
fold all nations that seek the same goal. I cannot help feeling that 
the overwhelming need for immediate and effective cooperation will 
be more clearly understood if we get away from thinking of the mere 
avoidance of war as an all-sufficient goal. The “‘sauve qui peut ”’ 
note which characterises the papers on foreign policy circulated to the 
Toronto Conference might, I feel, have been modified if their writers 
had realised that actual war is not the only or the greatest danger 
that threatens us. We may well keep out of war, and still go down in 
a world-wide collapse of the processes by which we live. For the 
greatest danger to peace and progress is the narrow and selfish national- 
ism which governs all forms of national and international policy at the 
present time; and we must rise above that myopic state if we are 
to save not merely the peace of the world, but the things by which 
and for which we ourselves exist. 

I should like, therefore, to have seen evidence of rather less material 
calculation and rather more constructive vision in many of the con- 
tributions to the Conference. If our young men will not see visions, 
then all our dreams will go down into the pit. Much worthier, of such 
a Conference, the atmosphere of Lionel Curtis’s Civitas Dei than that 
of Samuel Smiles’s Self-help. 

Nor is that all. No political system in the world bears such 
responsibility as ours for the relations of the advanced with the more 
backward peoples. Here too our task is to develop the essentials of 
freedom without breeding disorder, to promote economic progress on 
cooperative lines, to secure the reign of law without stifling the growth 
of responsibility, to maintain not a paralysing but a quickening and 
constructive peace. Asia and Africa look to us; our handling of their 
problems will be a decisive factor in our own fate. Some parts of the 
Commonwealth may not think themselves involved in these problems ; 
but my conviction is that the future of Western civilisation as a whole 
will depend not only upon its own international system but upon its 
relations with Africa and the East. It seems that at the Conference 
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only the South African and Indian delegations called attention to this 
absolutely vital aspect of our responsibilities and interests. At 
Toronto last year they must have felt that they were voices crying in 
the wilderness. Let us hope that at the next Conference a wider 
grasp and sympathy will be evinced. EDWARD GRIGG. 


2*. L’IMpERO BRITANNICO. By Scipione Gemma. [Istituto Nazionale 
Fascista di Cultura—Studti Giuridici e Storici.] 1933. (Bologna: 
Zanichelli. 8vo. 405 pp. 15 lire.) 


Tuis book succeeds in its aim, which is to give to Italian students 
a general view of the institutions and laws of the British Empire. The 
author deals shortly with the United Kingdom and the Irish Free 
State, and then undertakes a more detailed inquiry into the position 
of the overseas Dominions, first describing the institutions of each 
separate one, and then examining their relations to each other and to 
the United Kingdom. An interesting juristic argument (pp. 236-261) 
which starts from the position that the Dominions are States “ with a 
qualification,”’ proceeds, after rejecting various possibilities (e.g. that 
they are vassal States on the model of Roumania or Egypt within the 
old Turkish Empire), to the rather surprising conclusion that they are 


member States in a Federation. ‘‘ If the characteristic elements of a 
federal State are sought, all of them, we see, are found in the British 
Empire.” 


The author then examines the institutions of India, of the Crown 
Colonies, and of the Mandated Territories and Protectorates. Finally, 
he raises the problem of the Empire’s future. 

“* Between the purely spiritual empire which fails to maintain itself through 

lack of power, and the purely material empire which fails to maintain itself through 
lack of spirit, history shows us also the type of an Empire which is integral and 
complete, which has found its dominating principle and has found also forces 
adequate to develop this principle and to express it in political forms over large 
areas of the world ”’ (p. 396). 
Rome and England, “ educators of peoples,” belong to this type. And 
“it can be said without imprudence ”’ that nothing points to a collapse 
of the British Empire “ in the sense of weakening or defeat of those 
forces which have contributed to its creation.” 

These judgments, rather than the mass of information which the 
book contains, will interest British readers. The information is gener- 
ally correct, and will make the book valuable to Italian readers. The 
book, however, smells of the lamp: one gets the impression that the 
author has not seen the countries which he describes, nor seen British 
institutions as they work in the Dominions. He imagines, for example, 
that Australia has local government ‘‘ of English type’ and that the 
Interstate Commission is a “ going concern.’’ There are other mistakes 
due to an undue reliance on books and documents (not always the best 
or the latest). There are also far too many errors of spelling, due 
probably to careless proof-reading. W. K. HANCOCK. 


3*. A History oF IRELAND. By Professor Julius Pokorny. Trs. 
from the German by Séana D. King. 1933. (Dublin: Talbot 
Press. 8vo. 192 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir is difficult to see any adequate reason for the translation of this 
history of Ireland. Professor Pokorny, who was the Professor of 
Celtic at Berlin University—a position from which he has recently 
been suspended by the Nazi government for racial reasons—wrote this 
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book in 1916, but the translated version is brought down to the founda- 
tion of the Free State. It adds nothing to our knowledge of the subject, 
and is entirely uncritical in method and approach. Even Mr. J. M. 
Hone, who contributes a Foreword, has to apologise for Professor 
Pokorny’s vulgar and vindictive attack on John Redmond and the 
Irish Party. To state that they were ‘‘ won over by the attractions 
of London society and the glitter of English gold and English honours ”’ 
is deliberately to pervert the truth. No parliamentary party has ever 
had a cleaner record than that of Ireland between 1880 and 1918, no 
member of it dishonoured his country or his colleagues by accepting 
bribes or office. Redmond himself lived in a small flat in Kensington, 
and never went into English society, even at a time when he might 
legitimately have done so. Again, as Professor Pokorny’s apologist 
points out, to describe Dean Swift as a particular enemy of the Irish 
Catholics is to repeat one of those unsubstantial “ legends agreed upon,” 
coming from precisely those sources which Professor Pokorny has 
himself attacked on the ground of their probable dishonesty. But the 
book contains many similar inaccurate and prejudiced statements. It 
is, for instance, merely absurd to describe Ireland in 1916 as being in a 
state of ‘‘ complete subjection,” and to attribute the complete deforesta- 
tion of nearly the whole island to the English. When in doubt Pro- 
fessor Pokorny’s imagination can be relied on for picturesque and 
unproved deductions, as, for instance, his suggestion that the Irish 
are descended from the Eskimos, because skin boats, common to all 
primitive mankind, are still to be found on our western seaboard; and 
his statement that he hopes to be able to prove that Celtic speech has 
developed from the primitive Kelto-Italic chiefly by admixture of 
Veneto-Illyrian elements. Equally illuminating is his statement that 
“contact with the Roman military system was probably responsible 
for the origin of the Fianna, the first permanent military force known 
in ancient Ireland,” in spite of the notorious fact that the Fianna 
existed long before Roman influence could be felt, and that this 
influence, in fact, never reached Ireland. Neither is there any evidence 
whatever for his assertion that “‘ the spiritual bond of nationhood was 
very strong’’ amongst the primitive Irish tribes. Cork was not 
founded, as he states, by the Danes, but by St. Finn Barre, who founded 
his school there long before the Danes invaded Ireland. Professor 
Pokorny does not, however, do himself full justice until he proceeds 
to deal with the numerous undoubted misdeeds of the English in 
Ireland from the coming of the Normans to the Union of the two 
kingdoms in 1800, and here he is able to let his taste for political 
diatribe have full play with more vigour and less speculation. The 
translation of the book by Dr. King is excellent, and was evidently a 
labour of love. JouN J. HorGan. 


4*, THE ForEIGN OFFIce. By Sir John Tilley and Stephen Gaselee. 
1933. (London: Putnam. 8vo. xiv + 335 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THIs volume forms one of the “ Whitehall Series” edited by Sir 
James Marchant, and to many readers it will be the most interesting 
of the series, for there is always a certain glamour about the Foreign 
Office which is not shared by the administrative departments. The 
division of labour between the two authors is that Sir John Tilley gives 
us the history, while Mr. Gaselee explains the present system of 
organisation. In each case the work is well done, and a pleasantly 
balanced volume is the result of the collaboration. 
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Sir John Tilley devotes one short chapter to an account of the earlier 
methods of dealing with foreign affairs, but the main part of his con- 
tribution consists of a history of the office from the date of its organisa- 
tion as a separate department in 1782. The most important date in 
this historical survey comes near the end, and probably there are but 
few of the public who realise the far-reaching significance of the reforms 
of 1906. Briefly stated, their effect has been to give to the permanent 
staff of the Office a corporate influence upon the conduct of foreign 
policy which seems likely to be of more importance than the personality 
of individual Secretaries of State. In the nineteenth century the 
permanent officials, even those of high rank, were seldom invited to 
express their own views upon questions of policy. The consequence 
of this has been that British foreign policy during the nineteenth 
century is strongly impressed with the individuality of the greater 
Foreign Secretaries—such men as Castlereagh, Canning, Palmerston 
and Salisbury. The result of the 1906 reforms has been greatly to 
increase the influence of the permanent officials, so that the personality 
of the Secretary of State becomes a matter of relatively less importance. 
In other words, questions of foreign policy tend to become more and 
more a matter for the expert. Probably this is more or less true of the 
whole range of government. Whether the development be for good or 
for evil is a matter for writers upon the philosophy of politics. 

Sir John Tilley puts in a wise word of warning for the historians. 
In our own days we have seen the copious publication of confidential 
minutes written by departmental officials, and there has been a 
tendency in some quarters to treat these memoranda as if they were of 
equal value to the considered language of the State papers. In reality 
they are mere fragments detached from a context of oral discussion, 
and it is a serious error to read them as if they were formal pronounce- 
ments upon major issues of policy. 

Mr. Gaselee’s very readable description of the Foreign Office as a 
living institution contains much information that ought to be more 
generally known. Most readers will wish that both authors had been 
free to expand their contributions, for the chief fault of the book is 
that it is too short, a defect which is doubtless due to its inclusion in a 
series, H. A. SMITH. 


5*. SoutH Arrica. By J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton. [Modern States 
Series, No. 3.] 1934. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. x + 
134 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

6*. CANADA. By A.S. Walker. [Modern States Series, No. 4.] 1934. 
(London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. xii + 132 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THESE two little volumes are Nos. 3 and 4 respectively of the 
“Modern States” Series. They are primarily historical and they 
both give a remarkably clear and, considering their scope, adequate 
account of the development of the two countries from colonies to 
nation States. The politics of the later decades are handled with 
scrupulous fairness by both authors, and there are some illuminating 
side-lights on economic and social problems. Mr. Agar-Hamilton’s 
chapter on “ The Poor White and the Native” is a valuable contri- 
bution to a subject of growing importance and difficulty. It ought to 
be read by everybody in Great Britain in view of her responsibilities 
for the native territories and for native policy in the areas north and 
north-east of the Union. 
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Professor Walker’s chapters on “‘ Pre-Confederation Canada ”’ and 
“Confederation and Sir J. A. Macdonald ” are a model of thoughtful, 
informed writing on a vastly important subject. 

In short, these two books ought to be in the possession of all students 
of international history and politics and, most certainly, of all students 
of the British Empire and its affairs. J. COATMAN. 


7*, AUSTRALIA IN THE WORLD CRISIS, 1929-1933. By Douglas B. 
Copland. [Cambridge University—Alfred Marshall Lectures, 
1933.] 1934. (London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 
xli + 212 pp. 9s.) 


Tu1s book is the reprint of the Alfred Marshall Lectures which 
Professor Copland delivered at the end of last year. The lectures 
are written with the clarity and simplicity for which the author is 
so well known, and his theme is one of a somewhat heroic mould, 
worthy of the clear exposition and illuminating thought which have 
been devoted to it. Professor Copland shows us the extent of the 
economic depression in Australia, its ingredients, and its effects on the 
different elements in the economic system. He shows us the building 
up of the plan for recovery, and, though his feet are all the time on 
solid ground, the bearing of his subject on economic theory is fully 
portrayed. Quite one of the best sections of the book is that in which 
Professor Copland shows us the authorities groping their way from 
temporary expedients to a settled and organised plan of recovery, the 
turning-point being the Premier’s Plan of June 1931. 

The political philosopher as well as the economist will study with 
profit the account of how all classes in the community were made to 
play a fair part in the work of recovery and endure sacrifices, as far 
as possible equitably adjusted. Incidentally, what Professor Copland 
says about the work done in educating the general public to an in- 
telligent appreciation of the economic problems at issue has lessons 
for statesmen, teachers and others in Great Britain. 

Another interesting part of the book is that in which Professor 
Copland traces the developments which changed rigid pre-depression 
economic institutions of Australia into things extremely flexible and 
adaptable. Naturally, the sections which deal with monetary and 
exchange policy, now and in the future, are of peculiar importance. 
Professor Copland sees no value in having a fixed relation at present 
between the Australian currency and sterling, and the details of the 
sterling exchange standard for Australia cannot be permanently settled 
until a final appraisal can be made of the change in the terms of trade 
brought about by the great depression. But we could go on indefi- 
nitely picking out valuable plums from this book. It should be very 
widely read, for it is as educative a “‘ tract for the times ”’ as could 
well be imagined. J. COATMAN. 


8. ConpDITION OF INDIA: Being the Report of the Delegation sent to 
India by the India League Delegation. 1934. (London : 
Essential News. Large Crown 8vo. xv + 534 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE delegation (two ladies, an Englishman and an Indian) found 
exactly what they went to look for, as any delegation to India always 
will do. They combed the country conscientiously for police outrages 
and jail horrors; and the results, if they were authenticated, would be 
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formidable. There was plenty of material if it had been honestly 
sifted; for the Indian policemen has been sorely tried, and he is no 
angel. But every source of private information is treated as authentic, 
and all official accounts are dismissed as valueless. On the other side 
of the picture, there is a deliberate suppression of the truth. Not a 
word is said as to the dangers which the police had to quell, the opera- 
tions of terrorism, the wholesale rioting and murdering which “ civil 
disobedience” fomented. “‘ In 1922 there were outbreaks of violence, 
notably arson at Chauri Chaura ;” in these words the delegates 
describe an attack upon a police station, in which twenty-one govern- 
ment servants were brutally murdered, mostly by being roasted to 
death. ‘‘ Bhagat Singh, executed in 1931, is a martyr,’ they tell 
us, “in the eyes of young India” ; but there is not a hint of the 
ghastly crimes for which he suffered. The whole compilation is as 
tedious as it is discreditable. MESTON. 


Q. FINANCE AT THE INDIAN Rounp TaBLe. By V. K. R. V. Rao. 
[Reprinted from the Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. II, 
Part I, July 1933.] 1934. (Cambridge: Heffer. 8vo. 18 pp. 
Is. 6d.) 


THE central thesis of Mr. Rao’s pamphlet is that insufficient atten- 
tion has been paid to the probable economic effects of the proposed 
Reforms, and that the financial arrangements, if carried out, would 
hinder economic progress by “ starving ”’ the Provincial Governments, 
in whose hands responsibility for the ‘ nation-building” services 
lies. 

Mr. Rao analyses carefully the proposals from the point of view of 
the distribution of revenue and expenditure between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. He then shows that the essential services 
(defence and maintenance of law and order) claim nearly 83 per cent. 
of the total expenditure, and that under the new Constitution, whilst 
the Provincial Governments are to remain responsible for the great 
bulk of the expenditure on “‘ social and economic ”’ services, they are 
to receive only just sufficient revenue to enable them to balance their 
budgets. There is, he says, little opportunity for increased taxation, 
as indirect taxation is already high, whilst direct taxation for various 
reasons does not possess much elasticity. Moreover, India is “ the 
only example of a belligerent country whose taxation to-day stands 
higher than it did immediately after the War.”’ In addition, Mr. Rao 
presents, in an appendix, his own estimates for a federal budget, 
which suggest a probable deficit of Rs. 60-5 millions, instead of the 
surplus of Rs. 45 millions estimated by the Percy Committee. The 
situation, he suggests, can only be described as a vicious circle. ‘‘ Taxa- 
tion is heavy because it is badly spent; and a continuance of existing 
bad spending inevitably means that you cannot get additional revenues 
by taxation to redress it.” 

The conclusion is that the great need is to break the vicious circle. 
This can be done if, without increasing taxation, more is spent on the 
social services, so that production will increase, tax-yield will increase, 
and more will become available for expenditure on the social services. 
To achieve this result, expenditure on the essential services must be 
reduced to an extent that will enable the proceeds of certain sources of 
revenue (for instance, of the income tax and salt excise) to be surrendered 
to the Provinces. Mr. Rao suggests that the necessary economies 
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could be secured—without prejudice to the “fulfilment of obligations ”’ 
—by reducing expenditure on the army. He asserts that the present 
expenditure is unnecessarily high, partly because of unreasonable fear 
of Russian invasion (why not conclude a pact of non-aggression between 
India and Russia ?), partly because the Indian Army is employed for 
Imperial purposes and forms a reserve for quelling disturbances of a 
revolutionary character against the British Government in India, and 
partly because it is always kept on a war-time basis. He points out 
the great expense involved by the employment of British officers and 
privates, and that for the same expenditure India could have an army 
three times its present size, were it Indianised. Finally, he suggests 
either that power should be transferred to the Federal Government 
without safeguards with regard to defence—an alternative that he 
considers impracticable owing to British distrust of Indian good faith 
—or that the expenses of the British portion of the Indian military 
budget (some £16-17 millions per annum) should be borne by the British 
Exchequer, on the grounds that from the Indian point of view such 
expenditure is unnecessary. 

Whether or not Mr. Rao’s estimates are nearer actuality than those 
of the Percy Committee—and there seems reason to suppose that the 
latter are over-optimistic, if only because they presuppose the restora- 
tion of trade and economic conditions to the pre-1929 level—he seems 
to have made out his case that the Provinces will have little or no 
margin for increased expenditure in the near future. Indeed this 
conclusion is not denied by the authors of the proposals. The urgent 
necessity for increasing Provincial resources to provide means for in- 
creased expenditure upon nation-building services can hardly be over- 
emphasised. Under existing social and economic conditions it is 
undeniable that the State must initiate progressive measures, if the 
condition of the masses is ever to be improved. It is clear that the 
financial proposals are very defective from this point of view. Whether 
or not Mr. Rao’s solution can be adopted depends on political rather 
than on economic judgment. But if, and in so far as, military policy 
in India is dictated by Imperial and British rather than by Indian 
interests, there is at least a case for the transfer of part of the ex- 
penditure to the British Exchequer. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rao has hardly done justice to the policy 
that has actually been pursued. It should not be overlooked that 
even during recent critical years provision has been made for con- 
siderable redemption of debt, that the total expenditure of the Central 
Government has been reduced since 1930-1931 from Rs. 93 crores 
to Rs. 764 crores, whilst the Indian Army vote during the same period 
has been reduced from Rs. 55 crores to Rs. 44} crores. Moreover, 
it is surely misleading to say that the present Government is very 
largely “ as restricted in the scope of its functions and the exercise of 
its beneficent activities as its predecessor in 1861.’’ Nevertheless, the 
mere fact that such big economies have already been made points to 
the difficulty of further achievements along similar lines. Substantial 
help must clearly be derived from some other source, and although 
Sir George Schuster is attempting to broaden the basis of taxation 
(mainly by introducing an excise on sugar and matches), it seems 
unlikely that such measures will suffice to provide the requisite revenue 
for real progress in the direction of productive expenditure. 

VERA ANSTEY. 
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10*, BEYOND THE WHITE PAPER: a discussion of the evidence pre- 
sented before the Joint Select Committee on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform. By Philip Cox. 1934. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 152 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A convinced exponent of the White Paper, Mr. Cox sketches its scheme 
in broad outline, and traces its evolution from the work of the Simon Com- 
mission. He then takes some of the questions regarding it which are 
causing anxiety, and answers them largely by quotations from Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s evidence before the Joint Committee. The result is a handy 
manual for whole-hearted adherents to the White Paper : but some readers 
will find that it opens up new questions, quite as numerous and as serious as 
those which it answers. M. 


ARMAMENTS AND SECURITY 


11*, THE MENACE TO OUR NATIONAL DEFENCE. By Sir Norman Angell. 
1934. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 170 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE particular “ menace” is a combination between Japan and 
Germany for hegemony in the East and West. It is a menace more 
ominous than that which preceded 1914: for the Asiatic Power is 
“setting forth projects of conquest, militarism and dominion before 
which those of the Kaiser appear moderate and respectful’; while 
Germany is now dominated by a régime compared to which “ that of 
the Kaiser would have seemed Liberalism itself.’’ Moreover, the 
laboratory has placed at the disposal of an unscrupulous aggressor 
aerial powers of destruction vastly more sudden and decisive than 
anything which existed in 1914. 

As a defence against these terrors Sir Norman offers no panacea. 
The value of his writings is that they direct our attention to certain 
truisms which by their very obviousness are so often disregarded. 
Previous aggressors—Napoleon, Germany—were defeated by over- 
whelming alliances, but only after ruinous wars. Why not go one 
better and let an overwhelming alliance prevent the peace from ever 
being disturbed? Previous alliances had two weaknesses. The 
international cooperation only became overwhelming in the stress of 
war; and the victorious Powers imposed their judgments on the 
vanquished. But human nature has always rebelled against “ uni- 
lateral judgment.” The forces of the nations must be used like the 
police of counties. They must join in ‘‘ opposing in common the State 
that refuses to abide by the international rule of life’”’; and this 
international law must be interpreted by a third party tribunal. The 
nations must make clear their cooperation and purpose in times of 
peace, and then only will the world begin to feel secure and disarma- 
ment become something more than weary talk between experts. May 
Sir Norman never get tired of writing! Perfect argument in clear 
prose fascinates and convinces and is passed on. Modern methods of 
communication do not merely speed up mobilisation schemes. They 
also facilitate the dissemination of wisdom. R. E. H. Batry. 


12*, EMPIRE UNITY AND DEFENCE. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 
1934. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 300 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs volume contains such extravagant statements, expressed in 
still more extravagant language, that the core of its argument might 
excusably be overlooked. What is one to say of a writer who describes 
the League of Nations as “ a pink Jew-Bolshevik baby,” who declares 
that Lord Balfour was ‘‘ a statesman by accident ” and “in no sense 
a practical man,” who says that Hitler has ‘‘ dismissed 250,000 bureau- 
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crats”’ and thus “saved to the nation £150,000,000 a year,” who 
would like to hand over British India to the Indian states (in preference 
to establishing “‘an oligarchy’ of babus), and is prepared to see 
Canada walk out of the Empire if she cannot agree to the imperial 
machinery which he considers necessary? But behind all this froth 
there are three leading ideas. The first is that war has changed its 
character and become an economic struggle. Hence “ the nation which 
commands the maritime track routes is in an all-powerful position.” 
Moreover, since this economic struggle requires preparation, its in- 
fluence can constantly be detected in peace-time policies. ‘‘ Tariffs 
and Trade embargoes are nothing more than blockades and invest- 
ments.” The second idea is that the British Empire needs to think 
out as a whole the new situation thus created. Therefore the whole 
subject of Imperial defence should be ‘‘ examined, debated at an 
Imperial Conference, and a detailed plan worked out on the basis of the 
minimum defences required.”’ The third idea is the plan itself, on its 
administrative side. It centres in an “ Imperial Council,” which is 
conceived as a sort of central thinking machine, suggested, apparently, 
by the proposals of Lord Haldane’s Machinery of Government Com- 
mittee in 1918. This ‘‘ Council” (the name seems misleading) ‘can in 
no conceivable sense be purely a Defence Council,’ for to-day defence 
cannot be separated from economics, law, finance, international re- 
lationships and world affairs.’’ This is sound doctrine, and it is 
therefore rather difficult to understand why on an earlier page (p. 162), 
the author criticises General Smuts for declaring that ‘‘ armaments 
depend upon policy.” However, that is probably only because 
General Smuts’ name calls up in the author’s mind associations with 
matters abhorrent to him. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


13*. NAVAL HISTORY AND THE CITIZEN: The Inaugural Lecture of the 
Vere Harmsworth Professor of Imperial and Naval History in 
the University of Cambridge. By Admiral Sir Herbert Rich- 
mond. 1934. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 47 pp. 2s.) 


In Sir Herbert Richmond’s view a knowledge of History, and in 
this country particularly of Naval History, is not a mere academic 
achievement, appropriate only to those who pursue scholarship for 
its own sake. It is a necessity for every citizen; for it is the man in 
the street who ultimately controls the policy of statesmen, and in 
whose hands lies the destiny of the British Empire. And yet, he says, 

“I think I shall not exaggerate if I say that the citizens of the Empire have 
but little real knowledge of the workings of sea power. . . . We have in recent 
years been exposed to some grave perils in consequence of this almost universal 
ignorance. 

Examples of this ignorance are to be found in some of the arguments 
that have been widely urged of late years in this country in support of 
proposed international agreements, changes in international law, or 
changes in our system of national defence; arguments which purport 
to derive from the lessons of history but actually have no historical 
basis. There is, for instance, the statement that blockade has always 
been the “‘ traditional weapon ”’ of this country in the wars of the past, 
which is usually the prelude to the proposal that, since blockade in 
modern conditions is no longer possible, it should be abolished by 
international law; or that, for the same reasons, sea power is no longer 
our strength, and we should substitute for it some other form of power. 
Admiral Richmond examines the major premise of these arguments 
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and shows it to be false. So far from blockade being England’s tradi- 
tional weapon, it has very rarely been employed in the last 300 years. 
He calls attention to other similar vague generalisations upon which 
those who advance them would build future policy, which are equally 
unfounded on historical fact. The standard of sea power has been the 
subject of several conferences of late years, which are now about to be 
renewed. Sir Herbert Richmond’s lecture is a timely warning of the 
importance of historical knowledge to those who will conduct gy 


14*. IMPERIAL PoLicinc. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Gwynn. 
1934. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 366 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
GENERAL GwyNN sets out logically and precisely the principles 
which should govern cooperation between military and police; and he 
describes various recent emergencies when the occasion for testing 
these principles arose. It is the old story all through his book :— 

‘* Allied with the principle of the minimum use of force is that of firm and timely 

action. Delay in the use of force, and hesitation to accept responsibility for its 
employment when the situation clearly demands it, will always be interpreted as 
weakness, encourage further disorder and eventually necessitate measures more 
severe than those which would suffice in the first instance.” 
This book should prove a corrective to anybody who advocates the 
abolition of recruiting offices. It would be interesting to guide such a 
person along the progressive stages of police protection; from the 
“bobby ” directing traffic at cross-roads; to an armed cordon running 
to earth a desperate gunman on the Sussex Downs; and on to the 
troops hurried up by ’plane to support exhausted Palestinian police 
in their efforts to protect Jews and Moslems from mutual massacre. 
At what point would his scruples against the use of force be aroused ? 
Is it worth while for a country to have a code of laws if its government 
is not prepared to enforce it? And how can this object be effected 
unless the power on the side of the law is overwhelming? But, if 
adequate policing is necessary for citizens, is it not just as necessary 
for nations? Very significantly General Gwynn includes in his in- 
stances of ‘‘ Imperial Policing’ the defence of the neutral zone of 
Chanak. Yet, on this occasion, British troops were policing not the 
Empire but Europe; and the peace of Europe was threatened not by 
a gang of irresponsible law-breakers but by a disciplined army led by 
the Head of a nation. Our show of force effectively kept the peace, 
prevented the triumph of might, made possible a peaceful settlement 
between Greece and Turkey, paved the way for the present good re- 
lations between the two countries and “ re-established Turkish respect 
for British firmness and fairness.’ 

The only constabulary available at present for maintaining inter- 
national justice is the armed forces of the nations. In so far as nations 
show that their strength is destined for this purpose alone, the world 
will feel its way to security—and disarmament. The British Empire 
must equip itself with a quota of policing strength proportionate to its 
responsibilities to itself and to the world. R. E. H. Batty. 


15*. POOLED SECURITY: WHAT DOES IT MEAN? By H. M. Swanwick. 
May 1934. (London: Women’s International League. Sm. 
8vo. 30 pp. 4d.) 

In this third pamphlet Mrs. Swanwick replies to critics of her first 
pamphlet entitled New Wars for Old, in which she endeavoured to show that 
the project fora League Force would not work. Sheconsiders it a sign of the 
deep disillusionment of pacifists that so many have taken up such schemes. 
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16*, TRAFFICIN ARMs. By Freda White. [L.N.U. Pamphlet, No. 269.] 
4th edition. 1934. (London: League of Nations Union. 
63 pp. 34.) 
17*, I.C.I. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. By W. Fox. 1934. 
(London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 32 pp. 6d.) 
The need for control of the manufacture and sale of arms, and of certain 


chemical products, in the interests of peace, is dealt with, from widely 
different standpoints, in these two pamphlets. 


GENERAL 


18*, DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933. Edited by John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett, assisted by Stephen Heald. (Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 
1934. (Oxford University Press. Royal 8vo. xiii-+ 536 pp. 
25s.; to members of the Institute, 16s.) 


THE greater part of the 1933 volume of Documents on International 
Affairs deals with the problem of Disarmament, with the related 
problems of Security and the German Claim to Equality, and the work 
of the World Monetary and Economic Conference, these having been 
the principal questions of international concern during the year. 

The section on Disarmament begins with the British Draft Con- 
vention of March 1933, and includes all the relevant documents both 
on this phase and also on the negotiations which culminated in the 
signature of the Four-Power Pact in July, the second withdrawal of 
Germany in October, and the subsequent diplomatic conversations 
between the Powers. Because these were prolonged well into the 
spring of the present year, and because it was considered more useful 
to give a complete collection of papers on the subject, the memoranda 
exchanged up to the final French Note of April 17th, 1934, which 
terminated the Anglo-French and Anglo-German exchanges, have been 
included. The whole story up to the eve_of the re-convening of the 
General Commission on May 29th, 1934, is thus to be found con- 
veniently under one cover. 

All the essential papers are also given in connection with the 
World Monetary and Economic Conference. The section opens with 
the text of the Draft Annotated Agenda submitted by the Preparatory 
Commission of Experts on January 19th, 1933, and includes the 
declarations of the U.S. President (July 3rd) and of the gold standard 
countries (July 3rd and 8th), the Reports of the Monetary and 
Financial Commission and of the Economic Commission, the resolution 
adopted at the Final Session (July 27th), as well as the texts of the 
Silver Agreement (July 26th), of the Wheat Agreement (August 22nd), 
and of the Declaration of Empire Monetary and Economic Policy 
(July 27th), which, though they were concluded outside the Con- 
ference, were directly attributable to its influence. 

Other documents deal with the negotiations between Great Britain 
and the United States in regard to War Debts, the situation created 
by the activities of the National-Socialist Party in Austria, the Ger- 
man Concordat with the Holy See (July 2oth), the Statute of the 
Little Entente (February 16th), the German—Polish Declaration of Non- 
Aggression (January 26th), the recognition of the U.S.S.R. by the United 
States, the Pan-American Conference at Montevideo, the Sino- 
Japanese Truce (May 31st), and speeches on the foreign policies of 
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Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, the Little 
Entente, Great Britain, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. 

Each section of the volume is introduced by an explanatory note 
by the Editor which provides the essential background for an appre- 
ciation of the documents quoted and greatly adds to the value of the 
work as a whole. 

The volume concludes, as usual, with a chronology of the treaties 
which have been signed, ratified or adhered to, and of the notes which 
have been exchanged, during the year. The chronology is divided 
into two sections: (i) the treaties and agreements between two or 
more States, and (ii) general international conventions, such as those 
on Aerial Navigation, Arms and Ammunition, Communications and 
Transit, Import and Export Trade, International Law, Labour, Opium 
and other Drugs, Pan-American Conventions, Silver, Slavery, Tariffs, 
Traffic in Women and Children, War, and Wheat. 

The volume of Documents was originally undertaken as a supple- 
ment to the annual Survey of International Affairs and, since its 
institution in 1928, it has been published simultaneously with that 
volume in November of each year. Since, however, many of the 
documents are not easily obtainable elsewhere and it is thus of general 
advantage to publish them for reference purposes as soon as possible, 
the Council of the Institute has decided that the Documents volumes 
shall, in future, be issued separately as early in the year as possible. 
Each volume, while being complete in itself, will continue to form 
the companion volume to the Survey of International Affairs for the 
same year, illustrating, with the essential documents, Professor Toyn- 
bee’s history of the events which gave rise to them. M. E. C. 


19. SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. By Robert Bernays, M.P. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 352 pp. 5s.) 

THE highly personal impressions of which this book is composed 
are only in part concerned with the field of international affairs. Many 
chapters are devoted to the domestic politics of Great Britain, and to 
sketches of parliamentary life and character, from the view-point of a 
young M.P. with strong Liberal prejudices. His defeat as a candidate 
in the election of 1929, and the cessation of his journalistic connection 
with the Daily News, led to a world-tour in the course of which Mr. 
Bernays visited Canada, Australia and India. Throughout the book, he 
writes rather as a free-lance than as the “special correspondent ”’ 
suggested by his title. His Indian studies have been the subject of 
a separate work, and Canada was only glimpsed in passing, through 
alert and intelligent eyes; but he is able to give an interesting 
first-hand impression of Australia in the worst days of its financial 
crisis. The best part of the book, however, is of more recent origin, and 
records the results of the author’s observations in Europe, and especi- 
ally Germany, since the rise of the Nazi régime. With Hitler himself 
he failed to obtain an interview, partly on account of his name, which 
suggested non-Aryan descent, but mainly owing to a fatal admission of 
his political allegiance to Sir Herbert Samuel. With other celebrities 
he was more successful, his experiences including a suggestively secret 
and furtive meeting with Dr. Briining. He tells of visits to all the 
principal storm-centres—Danzig and Poland, Austria, Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia, the last of which he describes as “in a rickety condi- 
tion,” and as a country most “‘ dangerously combustible as the result 
of the Peace Treaty.’’ He admits, however, that his political and 
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journalistic affiliations made him “a heaven-sent combination for 
the man with a nationalist grievance’”’ such as the Slovak. His 
impressions have a vivid picturesqueness, and the opinions which he 
formed are deserving of serious consideration, but the weight of his 
testimony is somewhat lessened by an evident inability to control a 
preconceived bias; it seems hardly fair, for instance, to impute sadism 
and the worst of vices to some of the Nazi leaders on the mere strength 
of their appearance, or to say of a concentration camp, “‘ we had seen 
no actual evidence of cruelty, and yet we had the haunting sensation of 
nameless evils in that camp.” G. M. G.-H. 


20*, PREFACE TO ACTION. By G. E. G. Catlin. 1924. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 319 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuis book continues the theme of the author’s earlier works on 
political science and political philosophy. It is not directly concerned 
with international affairs; but it is important as an analysis of 
certain tendencies which operate in the relations between States and 
not only in domestic controversies. Like other writers, Professor 
Catlin is impressed by the frequency of violence, actually operative or 
still threatening, in public affairs to-day. The problem, therefore, is 
to discover the nature of the tendencies to violence and, if possible, 
the means of controlling them. But all violence is a phase of what, in 
its more civilised form, we call enthusiasm. Action is the result of 
enthusiasm, at least if the action is vigorous and common to many. 
In this book, therefore, we have a study of the erotic impulse, the 
economic impulse, the power impulse, and the religious impulse. The 
State and the Nation are then considered as the “objects” of en- 
thusiasm; and several contemporary forms of “ religious”’ devotion 
are considered—Catholicism, Toryism, Fascism and Communism. 
In the end the author states the contrast between the traditional ideal 
of civilisation based upon the limited experience of a small leisured 
class and the new ideal of a civilisation of leisure for all, based on 
mechanism. He decides for the second; but he has too much apprecia- 
tion of values embodied in the older religious experience to be willing 
to sweep the mind clean, for the advantage of the seven devils of 
hate and jealousy, who are quicker to jump into an empty space than 
are the more kindly spirits. Professor Catlin’s book is valuable and 
important initself; but it isalsoasign ofthe times. More fundamental 
issues are coming to be recognised in practical politics. The control 
of banks or the freedom of productive enterprise may be interesting ; 
but as issues in politics they are not likely to move anyone deeply. The 
word “ religion ”’ is more useful than “ politics ” and ‘‘ economics ” to 
express the character of the motive forces in public affairs to-day ; 
but “ religion,” in dogma and churches, is almost as irrelevant as the 
exchange rates, for the understanding of what is happening and of what 
we ought to do. C. DELISLE Burns. 


21. A PRIMER FOR To-MoRROW; an Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilisation, By Christian Gauss. 1934. (London: Scribners. 
8vo. 308 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

DEAN Gauss begins his book by a sharp separation between the 
determinist field of the natural world, to which alone scientific law is 
applicable, and the field of man and of humanistic valuations. This 
distinction is fashionable enough, but leaves unexplained both the 
variations in the non-human world and the successes of psychology in 
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interpreting the human world. Dean Gauss, not unexpectedly, ends 
the book with the appeal that, “if we wish to protect ourselves from 
the Soviet’s materialism, we must find a stronger spiritual principle 
around which to organise our lives and our culture.” In the intervening 
chapters the writer discusses the decline of religion, the rise of national- 
ism and State-worship, the domination of the acquisitive motive in a 
commercialised civilisation, and the disgrace of capitalism by such 
leaders as the Insulls, Kreugers and Staviskys. 

Dean Gauss clearly has a nostalgia for a spiritual aristocracy. He is 
probably right in supposing that a mechanical, democratic and megalo- 
politan civilisation has, by reaction, set up a demand for an intimate, 
religiously inspired movement, of which the religious may wear black 
shirts or red. He objects to Marxist materialism, but admits, with 
Berdyaev, that this materialism is yet dynamic. The freedom, how- 
ever, of dialectical materialism is a social, corporate freedom—mass 
change—which, in effect, may be a spiritual tyranny over the individual. 
Dean Gauss is a natural protestant and would like to say that spiritual 
uniformity is inconsistent with religion. It isa weakness of his position 
that he cannot historically make that statement. 

As a consequence we are left with a trenchant denunciation of a 
present, standardless society, governed by motives of pecuniary calcula- 
tions; with a demand for a renewal of the spirit of religious devotion ; 
and with a protest, on behalf of liberty, against fanaticism. The 
contradiction, however, here implicit exists, not only in Dean Gauss’ 
book, but also in the very grain of contemporary history. It is the old 
problem of Catholicism. It is one that Protestantism did not solve. 
Perhaps this tension between liberty of thought and a needed spiritual 
authority is permanent in the life of man and must be taken as 
axiomatic in any primer for to-morrow. Perhaps it is even one of those 
natural laws that Dean Gauss rejects. The art of life consists in the 
skilful balance of authority and liberty, and in preserving, even in the 
midst of mass experiment, the individual right to plan new experiments. 

G. E. G. CATLIN. 


22*, THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM. By Clark Foreman. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 154 pp. 5s.) 

TuHIs is one of a series of small books on public policy, issued in 
America, under the editorship of Professor Alvin Johnson. The author 
really has something new and important to say. Indeed the second 
half of the book, on National Planned Economy and its effect upon 
International Trade, is the clearest statement which has yet appeared 
of the complete futility of the old controversies about free trade, 
protection and the balance of trade. The beginning of the book 
follows conventional lines very usefully in describing the process by 
which nineteenth-century international capitalism was undermined. 
But in the second half of the book, different countries are taken separ- 
ately and the present control of their trading relations is most impress- 
ively analysed. It is shown that inter-governmental trading is rapidly 
increasing; and that a managed currency may yet become the sub- 
stitute for the old gold standard as the basis for world trade. But 
whatever the future may be like, it certainly will not be anything like 
the nineteenth century either in the export of capital or in the relations 
between private traders in different States. This little book opens up 
an entirely new field of investigation, and it indicates the possibility of 
entirely new policies. C. DELISLE Burns. 
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23. KARL MARX: A Study in Fanaticism. By E. H. Carr. 1934. 
(London: Dent. 8vo. xi+ 315 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tus book is the best life of Marx available for English readers. The 
author has taken care to read very widely, and has used the material 
collected and published by the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow. Mr. 
Carr writes with a certain detachment, bordering at times upon disdain. 
It isindeed amusing to notice the treatment which the book has received 
from devout Marxists who emulate the master’s bitterness towards 
infidels and heretics. A biographer of Marx is faced with a bewildering 
succession of obscure figures—propagandists and agitators of the second 
and third order who come into contact with Marx and by him are duly 
damned—and damned the most quickly and vehemently if they have 
gone out of their way to help Marx and his family. Mr. Carr has mapped 
out this revolutionary underworld with great skill, though he is a little 
unfair to Lassalle. (Also Marx was not the first noteworthy German 
journalist ; Gérres was, in his way, a greater journalist.) Engels stands 
out asa bright, likeable man, infinitely tolerant, a born hero-worshipper. 
Without Engels, and Engel’s dividends from Lancashire, Marx could 
hardly have brought his great work to fulfilment, though it would be 
unfair to describe Marx as a rentier by proxy. It is perhaps less 
unfair to call him a bon bourgeois quand méme; a good many of his 
minor irritations against Lassalle or Bakunin, and the lesser lights of 
the firmament, are scarcely more than the irritation of the common- 
sense ‘‘ business man ”’ against ill-balanced eccentricity and untidiness 
of mind. 

At the last, Marx’s life and writings lack magnificence, though there 
is about them a certain bleak heroism, and an intensity which shines 
through the obscureness and contradictions of his arguments. It is 
doubtful whether Marx will be read, except by curious scholars, as 
Rousseau, and for that matter Machiavelli, are read long after the 
epochs for which they wrote. Yet the facts remain that, since Marx, 
the outlook of every serious political thinker has changed and Marx’s 
most severe critics are the first to admit the lessons which they have 
learned from him. As for the new society to which Marx looked 
forward, it is a little hard that the experiment should have been tried 
by the Russians whom Marx despised so heartily : but one cannot help 
thinking that, as Hobbes made the mistake of believing that men were 
only held together in society by bonds of fear, so Marx had almost the 
“lie in the soul” when he imagined that universal love could be born 
out of general hatred. There is no escape from Techow’s judgment : 
“Tf Marx had as much heart as intelligence, if he had as much love as 
hate, I would go through fire for him.” E. L. Woopwarp. 


24. DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM. By V. Adoratsky. 1934. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 96 pp. 2s.) 

Tuis useful little text-book contains a clear exposé, by the head of 
the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, of the doctrine of Dialectical 
Materialism as now accepted by orthodox communism. Like many 
other doctrines, it is most easily defined by explaining what it is not; 
and a good deal of space is occupied in disposing of the twin, but 
opposite, heresies of Mechanism (Bukharin) and neo-Idealism (Deborin). 
The book is based on the assumption, made by all orthodox communists, 
that every philosophy has its political expression and every political 
system its philosophical basis. Hence philosophical heresy necessarily 
involves political “‘ deviation.” JOHN HEATH. 
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25*. COMENIUS IN ENGLAND. By Robert Fitzgibbon Young. 1934. 
(London: Oxford University Press. Cr. 4to. 99 pp.) 


Jan Amos KoMENSKY, Czech divine and refugee, was a truly great 

scholar in the Renaissance manner—philosopher, theologian, historian 
and educationist. He has also a special claim to the world’s gratitude 
as the first author of a children’s picture-book. On the 29th November, 
1640, the godly John Gauden, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, preached 
before the House of Commons with such acceptance that they ordered 
his sermon to be printed. In its course he had urged the Commons, 
in the then unsettled state of their country and religion, to send for 
Komensky, otherwise Comenius, as one who 
“hath laide a faire designe and foundation for the raising up of a Structure of 
Truth, Human and Divine, of excellent use to all mankinde, for the easiness and 
exquisiteness of attaining the true knowledge of things.” 
In the following autumn, accordingly, Comenius arrived in London 
where he stayed for twenty months. Though the conditions were too 
precarious for the erection of a practical Structure of Truth, he presented 
his English friends, in return for their hospitality, with his Via Lucts. 
It sketched a project for a great College or Society, which would be a 
“ meeting-ground and intellectual clearing-house for men of science 
and learning from all over the world.” 

It is to this early international conception that Mr. Fitzgibbon 
Young, who has already done so much for the memory of Comenius, 
draws attention. His volume, beautifully printed and illustrated, is 
a mine of erudition, as well as a valuable guide to the first stirrings of 
that idea of modern scientific research which started with Francis 
Bacon, developed in the hands of the brilliant group with which 
Comenius was in touch, expanded into Boyle’s ‘“ Invisible College,”’ 
and culminated in the foundation of the Royal Society in 1662, and 
indirectly of Harvard University. MEsSTON. 


26*, DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM IN Europe. By Henry L. Stimson. 
1934. (London: Oxford University Press. Demy 8vo. 88 pp. 
6s.) 

TuIs is a series of lectures given at Princeton last April, in which 
Mr. Stimson combats the prevailing pessimism in his country about 
the European outlook. They have the breadth of vision which we 
have learned to expect from Mr. Stimson’s ripe administrative experi- 
ence. He defends the Treaty of Versailles as marking, with all its 
defects, a real stage in the evolution of freedom; it produced a Europe 
in which the small Powers and the great are better balanced, and 
dynastic dangers have been reduced to a minimum. He considers 
that the League of Nations, and particularly the Court at the Hague, 
have done “steady, satisfactory and fruitful’ work. He believes 
that the new Europe will win through its troubles, even if the inability 
of democracy to solve immediately some of its problems has led to 
dictatorships ; these will gradually shrivel, or be overthrown by force, 
as always in the past. The real dilemma before the world to-day is 
whether it will cut tariffs and restore its foreign trade, or find some other 
way of employing its surplus population. Mr. Stimson makes no secret 
of his own preference; just as he does not conceal his hope that the 
United States will join the League; for it is America, he considers, 
which “ can most easily and safely give sympathy, encouragement and 
help to the world in its vital struggle to protect our common civilization 
against war.’”’ It is a wise and refreshing little book. MEsTON. 
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27*. WAR AND ACHANGING CIVILISATION. ByC. Delisle Burns. 1934. 
(London: The Bodley Head. Cr. 8vo. ix+ 154 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The scope of this essay may be divined from two sentences, taken one 
from the beginning and the other from near the end. ‘ War,” says 
Dr. Burns, ‘is partly a psychological abnormality and partly a cancer 
in political institutions. . . . It may turn out that we have advanced 
furthest in the elimination of war, not when we were making direct efforts 
to prevent it, but when we establish and use institutions which disregard 
the possibility of its occurrence.” The space between these two sentences 
is occupied by a good deal of caustic comment on the old world and its 
ways, and a tempered enthusiasm for the new machinery of Peace. M. 


28*. Wooprow Witson: The Caricature, the Myth and the Man. 
By Edith Gittings Reid. 1934. (London: Oxford University 
Press. Demy 8vo. viii + 242 pp. $3.50.) 

A disarming eulogy of President Wilson’s private life, by a lady who 
knew him from his youth upwards. The emphasis is laid on his earlier 
career, and on his presidential work up to the death of his first wife in 
August, 1914; there is disappointingly little about the Peace Conference 
and its sequels. On his successes—and they were many—an affectionate 
light is thrown; on his tragedies—and there were several—the reticence 
only adds to their mystery. M. 


29*. THE RaciaL Mytu. By Paul Radin. 1934. (New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill. 8vo. ix-+ 141 pp. 6s.) 

As an anthropologist, Mr. Radin pours scorn upon “that glorified 
illusion and myth, which is race.” Europe, he says, is an indivisible cul- 
tural unit; and Germany, though it has taken its share in our progress, has 
no monolopy of brains, Aryan or otherwise. From these conclusions the 
book drifts into a lyrical picture of the future, in which it concludes that the 
leadership will rest with three peoples,—the Russians, the Americans and 
the Jews. M. 


30*. Le CoNTENTIEUX ADMINISTRATIF DES ETATS MoDERNES. By 
Strabo Andréadés. 1934. (Paris: Sirey. La. 8vo. 587 pp. 

Bibl.) 
This is a detailed study of administrative courts in modern States. 
The first part describes their working in France and in certain other 
European countries, classified according to their similarity to, or differ- 
ence from, the French system. A long chapter is devoted to Anglo- 
American methods, and the recent growth of administrative jurisdiction in 
England is pointed out. An account of the history and organisation of 


administrative courts in Greece is given in the second part of the book. 
H. G. L. 


LAW AND TREATIES 


31*. THE TERMINATION OF MULTIPARTITE TREATIES. By Harold J. 
Tobin, Ph.D. 1934. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
8vo. 32I pp. 20s.) 


TuHIs volume consists of a study of the methods by which a very 
large number of multipartite treaties have come to an end in one way 
or another, and the greater part of it deals with the effect of war upon 
such treaties, during war, during the period between armistice and 
peace, and after peace has been concluded. Other chapters deal with 
Termination by Denunciation after Notice, Termination by Superseding 
Treaty, Termination of Parts of Treaties, and Conference Procedure 
in Terminating Treaties. 

As a clarification of the practice in an obscure and important part 
of international relations, it has great value. I know of no other work 
in which one could find so much information (and so many references 
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to further information) as to what in fact happened or what the parties 
thought had happened to treaties during or after a war in which some 
or all of the contracting parties were belligerents. The amount 
of material examined by Dr. Tobin is enormous, and it seems to me to 
have been handled with competence. 

From the legal point of view, every attempt to study the modes 
and causes of the termination of treaties that I have yet come across is 
disappointing, and this volume is no exception to this rule. The 
disappointment is largely due, I think, to the fact that the prudent 
draughtsman of a peace treaty or a treaty intended to modify or 
supersede an earlier treaty takes care to state precisely what the position 
of the earlier treaty will be, and that consequently national and inter- 
national tribunals do not often get the opportunity of considering 
what the effect of war or a later treaty would be if there were no 
specific treaty provisions dealing with it. Dr. Tobin has placed at 
our disposal a very large amount of treaty material from which some 
inferences may be drawn as to the probable legal effect of such events 
as war, but the weakness of inferences of this character is that it is 
difficult to know whether a particular stipulation occurring in a 
treaty was inserted by the parties because they thought that in the 
absence of such a stipulation the effect would be the reverse, or is 
intended to be purely declaratory and ex abundante cautela. That is 
why I personally find the examination of treaty provisions so treacherous 
as a means of ascertaining principles of law. 

Dr. Tobin (pp. 132, 134 and 136), while naturally finding no difficulty 
in explaining the fact of the operation during the Great War, and the 
post-War survival, of those of the Hague Conventions which regulate 
belligerent conduct, is not so comfortable as regards Hague Convention 
I (Pacific Settlement of International Disputes) and II (Employment 
of Force for the Recovery of Contract Debts), both of which have 
certainly survived the Great War. It is true that the persistence during 
a war and survival after a war of conventions like the Declaration of 
Paris and all of the Hague Conventions except the two above mentioned 
can be explained upon the narrow ground that the parties clearly 
intended that the outbreak of war should not affect them. But 
I suggest that it is better to regard them as members of a larger class, 
namely, general law-making treaties, intended to create rules binding 
for all time upon the parties except in so far as they may avail them- 
selves of clauses permitting denunciation. I incline to think that, 
subject to the temporary suspension of certain provisions, one would 
find a general tendency on the part of governments and tribunals to 
regard general law-making treaties as operative during a war in so far 
as there was contact between the belligerents and as surviving the war. 

Iam sure that all those who in future have to consider the termination 
of multipartite treaties, either in practice or as a matter of theory, will 
be grateful to Dr. Tobin for the fruits of much patient research which 
he has assembled in this volume, and for his interpretation of his 
materials. ARNOLD D. McNair. 


32*. THE UNANIMITY RULE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIons. By 
Cromwell A. Riches. 1934. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xi + 224 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Tuts is an able and comprehensive study of the nature of the voting 


required for the various acts performed by the League. Professor 
Riches starts with an interesting review of the origin of the Covenant 
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bearing upon this point which brings out how clearly the “ fathers ’ 
of the League, and in particular Lord Cecil, General Smuts and President 
Wilson, realised the implications of unanimity as compared with a 
more elastic system. Unanimity won the day as regards the final 
text of the Covenant, but this book shows how the practice of the 
Assembly and Council has, by interpretation and precedent, modified 
to a certain extent the strictness of the unanimity rule. This “ juris- 
prudence’ of the League is grouped under heads: Abstentions, 
Matters of Procedure, Recommendations, Committee Procedure, 
Right of Parties to Dispute to Vote; and in each case the practice 
and the results arrived at are discussed in detail. Among other points, 
the vexed question of the nature of the vote required for requesting an 
Advisory Opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice is 
fully and intelligently dealt with, though the writer of this review 
does not personally agree with the conclusion reached. Again, the 
important point as to the vote required for a valid resolution regarding 
a dispute brought before the Council under Article 11 of the Covenant 
is examined, with references to the Sino-Japanese dispute and other 
cases. 

Altogether a valuable book, and for anyone interested in the 
League an eminently readable one as well. A. P. FACHIRI. 


33. DIE VERTEIDIGUNGSPFLICHT DER GLIEDSTAATEN DES VOLKER- 
BUNDES. By Dr. Paul Weber. 1932. (Ziirich and Leipzig: 
Verlag Gebr. Leemann. 8vo. 224 pp. 6.50 frs. Swiss.) 


THIS monograph was written with the avowed object of defining 
and explaining the legal relations subsisting between the duty of 
Nations to reduce, on the one hand, their armaments in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the Covenant of the League and their right to 
arm, on the other hand, for the purpose of national defence. In actual 
practice, these two legal relations have invariably led to palpable 
contradictions although the author has largely based his conclusions 
on the provisions of Article 8 of the Covenant, which whilst requiring 
the reduction of national armaments does not prescribe their total 
abolition. What, however, is the “lowest point of armaments con- 
sistent with national safety ”’ is a problem on which unanimity has not 
hitherto been found possible. The book is well and clearly written, 
particularly as regards that portion of it which deals with the neutrality 
of Switzerland and its position as a member of the League of Nations. 

C. JOHN COLOMBOs. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


34*. THE THEORY OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By A. C. Pigou. 1933. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. xxv + 319 pp. I5s.) 


Tuts book is primarily a text-book for students on Unemployment, 
and, as the title indicates, Professor Pigou deals with the theoretical 
aspect of the various questions involved. For the facts of unemploy- 
ment and the changing character of its incidence we have already 
Sir William Beveridge’s standard work. It is true that Sir William 
dealt with the theory as well as with the history of unemployment, 
but he was on the whole more concerned with the extent of the phen- 
omenon and with practical measures adopted for dealing with it. 
Professor Pigou’s book aims at a clarification of the theory of the 
subject. That is not to say that he writes only for the student and 
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not for the plain man. There are, it is true, some chapters which are 
too mathematical in character for the ordinary reader, but the main 
arguments are plain enough stated, and a careful study of them will 
clear away many popular misconceptions of the connection between 
unemployment and various conditions of employment, and of the 
effects of measures taken either to modify the consequences of enforced 
idleness for the individual or to provide work. 

After setting out the nature of the inquiry and pointing out the 
extremely complicated interacting factors which may be said to 
constitute the causes of unemployment, Professor Pigou examines 
in detail the root problem of the short-period elasticity of the real 
demand for labour, including the vexed question of the effect of re- 
duction of money rates of wages in times of depression. On the latter 
point he concludes, with necessary reservations, that “in times of 
deep depression, after an interval not less than the period of production 
of the generality of wage-goods and export goods, an all-round cut of 
Io per cent. in money rates of wages would lead, other things being 
equal, to a more than Io per cent. expansion in the aggregate volume 
of labour demanded.”’ But, he points out that if at the time of the wage 
reduction the depression was being deepened, the expansive effect of 
the reduction ‘‘ would be wholly or partly masked ” (p. 106). Never- 
theless, it is a fallacy to assign excessive importance to the correlation 
between real wages and unemployment, as has often been done since 
the publication of M. Jacques Rueff’s statistical work on that subject. 
The existence of such a correlation does not necessarily imply a relation 
of cause and effect, as has sometimes been supposed. The existence 
of other factors may vitiate the conclusion often drawn that fluctuations 
in employment are mainly due to wage movements. Professor Pigou 
points out that, though this correlation has been high in England 
since the War, it has been very low in Germany; in the latter country 
large fluctuations in the influx of foreign investments appear to have 
been a large determining factor in variations of employment. 

With regard to the real wage level as apart from fluctuations in 
that level, many persons who do not think the British level is too high 
in the sense that it may tend to decrease employment, have expressed 
the opinion that the relative immobility of labour has been a serious 
factor, and that the difference between wages in sheltered and un- 
sheltered industries has tended towards increased immobility, towards 
making the general system more rigid than it need be. But Professor 
Pigou gives reasons for thinking that ‘‘ as a remedy for the heavy unem- 
ployment of the post-War period, a mere correction of wage inequalities 
would probably have proved, not merely unavailing, but actually 
harmful.” 

The monetary factors affecting variations in the demand for labour 
are also examined. Readers who are familiar with Professor Pigou’s 
work on Industrial Fluctuations will find here a shorter statement 
of the case there outlined, with some additions. 

How far does State regulation of labour conditions permanently 
affect employment? Experience seems to show that some initial 
disturbance may be caused by legislation affecting the conditions of 
employment, but that the labour market adapts itself rapidly to the 
new situation. Take the case of insurance contributions. In time 
wage-rates are accommodated accordingly. Similarly, State bounties, 
protective duties, public works, and so on are important from the 
short-term point of view, but as permanent policies would they perman- 
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ently reduce unemployment, or would the process of adaptation to 
the new conditions make them nugatory from the point of view of 
the permanent reduction of unemployment? Professor Pigou thinks 
that under the special post-War circumstances a temporary campaign 
for the improvement of industrial technique and capital equipment 
might have proved successful in absorbing large numbers of workers 
up to the slump of 1930. But if the aim of a public works or other 
expansionist policy in ordinary times is to make a lasting higher 
demand for labour, the doses, whether of protective duties, or of 
expenditure on public works, or of bounties, would have, he thinks, to 
become progressively higher, and the system must reach a point 
where it breaks down. Therefore measures of this kind, he thinks, 
have a temporary utility but are not a permanent “ remedy ”’ for 
unemployment. 

There is no space to deal here with the many other issues raised. 
If some of the conclusions as to “ causes”’ and “‘ remedies”’ of un- 
employment appear to be negative in character, they are not necessarily 
the less useful. One thing emerges clearly, that where causation is so 
complicated, no single nostrum can be expected to produce the desired 
cure. MARGARET BRYANT. 


35. ETUDE SUR LE SERVICE OBLIGATOIRE DU TRAVAIL. By René 
Auric. 1934. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 162 pp. 25 /rs.) 


Tu1s book contains a study of the Bulgarian system of labour 
conscription for purposes of national development adopted by the 
Stambulisky Government in 1920 and continued in a modified form by 
later administrations ; an account of the system adopted in Madagascar 
for railway and other development; and an account of the German 
voluntary labour camps established by private effort from 1925 on- 
wards, and since 1931 assisted by State grants and conducted under rules 
laid down by the Government. The author also examines the scheme 
of labour conscription proposed by Herr Hitler but not carried into 
effect. Objections raised to the Bulgarian scheme by the Conference of 
Ambassadors on the ground that it contravened the provisions of the 
Treaty of Neuilly were overcome by modifications in the original law. 
The author concludes that the Bulgarian plan has been beneficial, but 
he is hostile to the German voluntary labour camps on economic and 
political grounds. He maintains that in a highly organised industrial 
country an extended use of labour on these lines constitutes a threat 
to wages, and he suspects that the camps may serve the purposes of 
military organisations. M. BRYANT. 


36*. HISTOIRE DE LA CRISE, 1929-1934. By Richard Lewinsohn. 
1934. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 235 pp. 18 /rs.) 

It is encouraging to find that a Frenchman is prepared to write of 
the crisis in the past tense. The comforting implication is that there 
is to be at least a bright interval before the next depression moves in 
from across the Atlantic. M. Lewinsohn follows the majority in 
beginning his story with the Wall Street collapse of October 1929. 

His path may be indicated in the manner of Joseph Finsbury, 
Wall Street—Vienna—Berlin—London—Stockholm—Tokyo—Detroit 
—Washington—Paris. His description of the sequence of events is 
clear, but he provides no explanation of the story he has to tell. His 
conclusion is the easy one, that ‘“ The Crisis” is only the latest in the 
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series of cyclical movements, different in intensity but not in nature 
from those which have gone before, and the explanation of the trade 
cycle lies, he indicates, in the province of the psychologist and not of 
the economist. 

This book is a piece of competent journalism, but it contributes 
little to our knowledge or understanding. In so far as it is a record it 
suffers from the absence of an index. C. I. BoSANQUET. 


37*. LE PROBLEME DES DETTES INTERALLIEES. By Roger Picard and 
Paul Hugon. 1934. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 288 pp. 15 /?s.) 


Tuis little book contains much that is useful and a certain amount 
that is rather tiresome. The useful part is historical and documentary. 
More than three-fifths of the text is devoted to a history, from the 
French point of view, of the American debt problem, starting from 
the incurring of the debt during the War and the emotions of the 
French people when the Armistice destroyed the financial solidarity 
of the Allies, and ending with the destruction of the Washington settle- 
ment by the Hoover moratorium of 1931, and the Lausanne Conference 
in the summer of 1932. And the text is followed by more than a 
hundred pages of appendices giving the relevant documents—texts 
of official notes, reports of committees, manifestoes such as that of the 
Princeton Professors in 1927,andsoon. These two sections (amounting 
in all to four-fifths of the whole book) will be welcomed by students 
of post-War financial problems. Their defect is that they are included 
merely in order to support the remaining fifth. The authors’ real 
object is to urge once more the French claim for a revision of the French— 
American debt. The familiar arguments are once more produced, so 
convincing to the French mind, so ill-adapted to the psychology of the 
American taxpayer. In the War the two countries were allies and 
divided the work between them, the one supplying land and man 
power, the other capital. The war debt is thus merely the evidence 
of America’s share in the struggle, and there is no equitable case for 
their repayment. The authors have no doubt not visited the United 
States, or they would be aware of the emotions of the American people 
when confronted with reasoning of this type. The only prospect of 
persuading the United States willingly to reduce her claims lies in 
convincing her that it is sound business policy to do so. Let liberal- 
minded Americans use juridical and “ equitable’ arguments to their 
own countrymen if they will; such arguments coming from the east 
side of the Atlantic will only stiffen the resistance of the American 
public as a whole to any debt revision. L. M. FRASER. 


38. THE NEMESIS OF Economic NATIONALISM. By Joseph Johnston. 
1934. (London: P. S. King. Crown 8vo. 116 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


BESIDES two Irish bulls (one of them deliberate) and a good deal 
of Hibernian badinage, there is much sound sense in this little book. 
Its theme is the economic (or uneconomic) war between Great Britain 
and the Free State, which is costing the farmers of the latter {20 
millions a year, and the transport and retail interests of the former 
£10 millions and over. Who benefits? asks Mr. Johnston, and then 
proceeds from this text to expose economic nationalism as a whole. 
He takes the simple example of an exporting poultry-keeper, who finds 
the price of his oats raised by a home tariff and the price of his eggs 
diminished by foreign tariffs, and thereupon reduces his stock, staff 
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and transport. If all the world does the same, the peasant countries 
will soon return to a condition of economic medievalism; and the 
manufacturing countries must eventually follow them, for the surplus 
products of the land will cease to pay for the output of industrial 
production. 

Mr. Johnston sketches an interesting plan by which Mr. De Valera, 
if he really wishes it, can make the Free State self-sufficient. It in- 
volves selling most of her foreign investments, and turning most of her 
urban population out to the making of roads and draining of bogs, as 
well as eating twice as much beef and twice as many eggs as she now 
consumes. The author obviously is not sanguine that his advice will 
be accepted; and so he concludes with a telling indictment of retail 
trading and its wastefulness. ‘‘ The multiplication of transport and 
middleman activities, hitherto criminally unregulated by the State, 
is the chief cause of the disparity between agricultural and industrial 
prices.”” And his conclusion is that, unless the world returns to sanity, 
it will require an international State to safeguard a true international 
economy. MESTON. 


39*. EXCHANGE ConTROL. By Paul Einzig. (London: Macmillan. 
8vo. ix + 195 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

OnE of the outstanding features of the present depression has been 
the fact that it has led governments all over the world to intervene in 
foreign commerce not merely (as heretofore) by tariffs and bounties, 
but also in the form of restrictions and regulations applying to the 
buying and selling of foreign exchange. Before the War it was broadly 
true to say that all countries, whether protectionist or free trade, 
adhered to the Jaissez-faire principle so far as the payment for exports 
and imports was concerned. The function of central banks was 
simply to maintain the gold standard ; subject to that condition private 
citizens were left free to buy or sell foreign currencies as they pleased. 
The War brought with it the necessity of controlling the monetary, as 
well as the real, side of international trade. But, as Dr. Einzig shows, 
this necessity was regarded as being purely temporary ; and during the 
post-War years the foreign exchanges gradually recovered the greater 
part of their former freedom. It is only since 1931 that foreign ex- 
change control has become an integral part of the commercial policy 
of nations. It represents a phenomenon of the most urgent interest, 
not merely to economists (for whom it provides a fascinating new 
field for analysis and research), but also to all students of international 
affairs. For it is a direct result of the desperate attempts which the 
main governments of the world are making to find national remedies 
for an international disease. 

Dr. Einzig’s book provides an admirable introduction to the subject. 
It is short and clearly written. It carefully analyses the main forms 
which exchange control has taken (most readers will be astonished to 
find how many and various they are), and adds an illuminating and 
suggestive discussion of the technical and economic problems to which 
each gives rise. At times, perhaps, Dr. Einzig over-estimates the 
familiarity of his public with the nature and methods of foreign ex- 
change operations; but the main sweep of his argument is never 
obscure, and the book taken as a whole is one which will add consider- 
ably to his reputation. It has, however, two major defects: (1) it is 
neither documented nor provided with an index; and (2) the author 
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does not distinguish clearly enough between conclusions which follow 
from his analysis, and the expressions of his own personal opinions. 
It is to be hoped that his readers will not accept blindly the view that 
(for example) the Macmillan Report should not have been published 
when it was, or that the “‘ exchange clearing’ system, about which 
he writes so enthusiastically, is anything more than the merest make- 
shift. L. M. FRASER. 


40*, CURRENT MoNneETARY IssuEs. By Leo Pasvolsky. 1933. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. xiii + 192 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs volume will be of especial value to those who want to follow 
the history in the last few years of attempts to bring about an inter- 
national understanding on the monetary question. The story is 
carried from Geneva, with its Preparatory Commission of Experts, 
via Washington, with its conversations between President Roosevelt 
and the various foreign political leaders who called upon him, to the 
impasse of the London Conference. It concludes with a chapter on 
events subsequent to the World Economic Conference. Mr. Pasvolsky 
comments wisely on the effects of currency depreciation on commodity 
prices, and inclines to an “international” as against a “ national” 
solution of the monetary problem. The Appendices—which supply 
the text of the Annotated Agenda (in so far as it covers currency) for 
the World Economic Conference, as well as various Declarations of 
Policy—add to the more general interest of this book that of a useful 
work of reference. mo. me. GU. 


41*. ECONOMIC READJUSTMENT IN 1933. Issued under the Chairman- 
ship of A. H. Abbati, for the Unclaimed Wealth Utilisation 
Committee. 1934. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. xiii + 102 


pp. 6s.) 

The annual volume produced by the Unclaimed Wealth Utilisation 
Committee is one with which many will have become familiar. The policy 
is the same—“ reflation.” The ground is rather wider than that covered 
in previous volumes: Reduction of Hours of Work, ‘‘ Gentlemen Prefer 
Gold,’ America, and Tariffs. 





42*. THE RoosEvELT ItLusion. By Emile Burns and F. M. Roy. 
1934. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 57 pp. 2s.) 

43*. SWEDEN : WHERE CAPITALISM IS CONTROLLED. By Marquis W. 
Childs. [John Day Pamphlets, No. 39.] 1934. (New York: 
John Day. 8vo. 32 pp. 25 c.) 

The first of these pamphlets sets out to show that the ‘ Roosevelt 
Experiment ”’ is bound to fail and to make the lot of the people as a whole 
worse, because “ Big Business ”’ is using the apparatus of Government to 
uphold the capitalist system. The second describes successful endeavours 
by the State and by the consumers, to control capitalist operations in 
Sweden, to the advantage of the community as a whole. 


44*, Wuy TARIFFS HAVE FAILED. By Ronald Walker. 1934. (Lon- 
don: Lovat Dickson. 8vo. 36 pp. 6d.) 
A “ Free Trade”’ pamphlet, published for the Liberal party and de- 


signed to defend its position on this issue and ‘“‘ examine and expose the 
dangers into which we are drifting.” 


45*. THE ECONOMICS OF SAVING. By J. Harry Jones. 1934. (London: 
Reed. Sm. 8vo. xvi-+ 171 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


A simple and lucid explanation of “ the relation of saving to social 
progress.”’ 
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EUROPE 


46*, A History OF NATIONAL SocIALIsM. By Konrad Heiden. 1934. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. xiv + 370 pp. 15s.) 

47*. HiTLEr’s First YEAR. By H. Powys Greenwood. [‘‘ The 
Spectator’’ Booklets, No. V.] 1934. (London: Methuen. 
Sm. 8vo. 58 pp. Is.) 

THERE have been many attempts to explain Hitlerism. Herr 
Heiden’s book is the first in English to treat it historically, not indeed 
with complete impartiality—for the author is frankly an enemy—but 
with intelligence. He recalls many forgotten or half-forgotten names 
of the early period of the movement—Drexler, Feder, Strasser and 
others—and shows from what dull and unimpressive beginnings it 
took its rise. Time and again it seems to have survived by the merest 
fluke, notably after the fiasco of 1923 in Munich, when Herr Hitler 
went to prison, Evenas late as November 1932 it received an important 
set-back, and many shrewd observers believed that it had shot its bolt. 
Its ultimate triumph looks like an accident or a miracle. 

Such is the impression which emerges from Herr Heiden’s very 
able narrative. It is perhaps not quite a true one, and may be ac- 
counted for in two ways. In the first place, Herr Heiden’s skilful 
analysis of Herr Hitler’s personality is purely negative (he dubs him 
“the masterly neurasthenic ”’); and the reader gets no help towards 
the solution of the conundrum why that personality has exercised so 
overwhelming an influence on the mass of his countrymen. Secondly, 
Herr Heiden, while describing in minute detail the rise of the Nazis, 
says little of the pre-existing conditions which made that rise possible. 
It is scarcely a defect in an already crowded book that the writer should 
have stuck closely to the task which he has imposed on himself. But 
the result of ignoring the background is to make Hitlerism appear an 
irrelevant, unaccountable, motiveless monstrosity. 

Even if, however, the perspective is somewhat distorted, there is 
no doubt that this is not only by far the best account of the rise of 
National Socialism yet available to the English reader, but the best 
he is likely to get for some time to come. It should be added that the 
anonymous translator has performed with great skill a task which must 
have been rendered unusually difficult by the fact that this is a com- 
bination of two different volumes, written by Herr Heiden in 1932 and 
1933 respectively. 


The author of Hitler’s First Year, a Nazi apologist, has also wasted 
none of his limited space on explanations. He purports to give an 
account of National Socialism as it actually is, rather cleverly stressing 
those points in it which are most likely to appeal to the English public. 
This is perfectly legitimate, and even useful. But every now and then 
he spoils his defence by serving up undigested slabs of Nazi propaganda, 
quite devoid of any intelligible meaning, such as the following :— 
“ The Totalitarian State cannot be dismissed as a ‘ despotism.’ Hitler 
has repeatedly declared that he does not demand obedient subjects, 
but active collaborators.”’ Really ! Joun HEATH. 


48*, SocrALism’s NEW START: A SECRET GERMAN MANIFESTO. By 
Miles. Trans. from the German. 1934. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 144 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a translation of a manifesto written recently in Germany 
by a group of Socialists. Its aim is to give those who remain Socialists 
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in Germany some hope of eventual success against Hitler’s movement. 
The writers are convinced Marxists, but not Communists. They 
assert that it is possible to fight for German Socialism only inside 
Germany; and they do not hesitate to propose working with other 
non-Socialist groups against the Hitler régime. The difficulty for 


anyone who has not a strong faith in Marx, is that the “ scientific ’ 
Socialism which his followers proclaim is not “ scientific ’’ enough, 
because it rests upon an analysis of social forces which was made nearly 
a century ago. A programme of action based upon the omission to 
notice certain contemporary social factors, is not likely to be successful. 
Capitalism may be all that Marxists say it is, but education and health 
organisation and transport and communication have completely altered 
the general situation since Marx wrote. C. DELISLE Burns. 


49. EDUCATION IN GERMANY. By A. W. Fletcher. 1934. (Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. 8vo. 61 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This book testifies to the quick shiftings of the Germanscene. Although 
it was published in 1934 it is already out of date. The important feature 
of German education to-day is its political character, yet in the chapter on 
the Youth Movement, even in the section on National Socialism, the 
political propaganda which pervades the entire present-day system is 
discounted. The book, admittedly incomplete, is useful for its plan of the 
educational system and for its discussion of the progressivist tendencies in 
German education as exemplified in such institutions as the Leitz schools. 

S.-R. M. 


50*. Post-WAR FRANCE. By Paul Vaucher. 1934. (London: 
Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 256 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


For its size and compass, this small book would be hard to beat. 
It starts with a lucid explanation, for which alone the ordinary English- 
man will bless it, of the parliamentary system in France, the groups 
in the Chamber and their kaleidoscopic combinations; as well as the 
political organisations in the country at large. Professor Vaucher 
then discusses, clearly and temperately, all the features in recent 
French policy, both diplomatic and economic, which Englishmen 
find it most hard to understand. Though naturally he places the 
French attitude in a favourable light, he slurs over no difficulties and 
makes full allowance for our hesitation in offering the complete co- 
operation which France desires. Reparations, disarmament, security, 
tariffs, the absorption of gold, the supposed attack on sterling, are all 
touched upon with knowledge and fairness. (Incidentally, there is an 
interesting, if not wholly convincing, argument that France is more 
heavily taxed than Great Britain.) It is a capital little mirror of our 
neighbours’ point of view; and if any viposte were attempted from the 
British standpoint, it would find a ready text in Professor Vaucher’s 
ingenuous remark that France is “ always reluctant to have financial 
restrictions hampering her economic activity.” MEsTON. 


51*. LE COMMERCE EXTERIEUR DE LA FRANCE. By Julien Durand. 
1934. (Paris: Comité Parlementaire Francais du Commerce. 
8vo. 72 pp. I0 ffs.) 

M. DuRAND is a politician, being a French deputy and former 
Minister of Commerce, and is therefore concerned in this pamphlet 
on the crisis in French foreign trade with devising the appropriate 
means to immediate action. He examines very briefly the main 
aspects of French commercial policy such as tariffs, quotas, exchange 
restrictions and the most-favoured-nation clause and suggests possible 
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improvements in each case. We say ‘‘ improvements,” for the changes 
he would import are too small to merit the description ‘‘ reform.’’ He 
puts forward one major proposal, however, in that he would set up a 
responsible Ministry of National Economy to arbitrate in the conflicts 
between the various branches of the economic system which are now 
dealt with exclusively by the different ministries for commerce, agricul- 
ture, foreign affairs, merchant shipping, public works and colonies. 
E. V. FRANCIS. 


52*. LA POLITIQUE COMMERCIALE DE LA BELGIQUE. By Professor 
Georges de Leener. [Publication de L’Institut Universitaire 
de Hautes Etudes Internationales, Genéve.] 1934. (Paris: 
Sirey. 8vo. 87 pp. 8 /rs.) 

BELGIAN commercial policy has been traditionally liberal and has 
been moulded to its present form by the economic background of 
the nation that it has to serve—a rare enough occurrence in a world 
where national economies are now more often distorted to fit tariff 
policies conceived for other reasons. Being a country of dense popu- 
lation with a predominantly industrial economy, Belgium found a 
system of free imports to be most productive of a profitable existence. 
The methods by which this object has been pursued, from the in- 
dependence of Belgium in 1830 to the present day, amid increasing 
difficulties since the War, are the subject of Professor Leener’s thesis. 
In spite of these recent difficulties, Belgium has adhered more stead- 
fastly than many nations to the policy which experience has shown her 
to be best suited to her economic background. In addition, she has 
played a prominent part in such attempts as have been made in recent 
years, as at Ouchy, to instil the same spirit in other countries similarly 
placed. But the nations have so far failed to respond to Professor 
Leener’s concluding invitation to reflect on the advantages which a 
liberal commercial policy have conferred on Belgium even in the worst 


depression known to modern history, and to profit by her example. 
O. L. LAWRENCE. 


53*. WILL WAR COME IN EurorpE? By H.R. Knickerbocker. 1934. 
(London: The Bodley Head. 8vo. xiv + 276 pp. 5s.) 


No one could mistake Mr. Knickerbocker for anything but a journa- 
list : and the Introduction tells us that he is ‘‘ one of the three most 
famous newspaper men alive.’’ After scouring Europe and inter- 
viewing almost all its rulers, crowned and otherwise, he sums up the 
majority of responsible opinion as being; (1) that a “ preventive ”’ 
war will not now be attempted; (2) that peace is probable for anything 
up to ten years, while Germany is rearming; (3) that at present it is 
only a preventive peace, ‘“‘ to make the world safe for armaments ”’ ; 
(4) that an explosion might come at any moment over Austria or the 
Saar; and (5) that when war does come, it will bring universal com- 


munism to Europe. The book is racy, and not without weight. 
MESTON. 


54*. A SOVIET WRITER LOOKS AT VIENNA. By Ilya Ehrenburg. Trans- 
lated by Ivor Montagu. 1934. (London: Martin Lawrence. 
8vo. 45 pp. 6d.) 

An account of the revolt of the Austrian workers in Vienna in February, 
1934, which pays tribute to the bravery displayed in a hopeless fight, while 
condemning Austrian Social Democratic organisation for political cowardice 
and fatal indecision. 
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55. RouMANIA: ITs History, PoLitics AND Economics. By George 
C. Logio. 1932. (Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 8vo. 
208 pp. 6s.) 

Tuts looks like a book, but is in reality a pamphlet, the motives 
for which will be found summarised on p. 115 (in the section entitled 
“‘ Commercial Morality ’’) as follows : 

‘“‘ There is no country which has been the cause of greater disillusionment and 
bitterness to the British investor or exporter than Roumania, and the writer, who 
has largely shared this experience, feels in duty bound to his fellow-countrymen to 
counsel total abstinence from participation in Roumanian enterprises so long as 
the present system continues.” 

Facit indignatio versum, and although a few chapters, scattered in 
somewhat arbitrary fashion through the book, briefly describe Rou- 
mania’s history and geography, and give a certain number of economic 
statistics, the general burden of this work is the weaknesses and 
wickednesses of Roumanian public life—Professor Iorga and the 
National Peasant Party alone excepted. The various scandals are 
copiously illustrated by articles from the Roumanian press, which 
seem to have had a certain influence on. Mr. Logio’s style; for his 
vocabulary has a varied trenchancy rare to-day in English political 
literature. C. A. M. 


56*. Les LuTTES DES ROUMAINS TRANSYLVAINS POUR LA LIBERTE ET 
L’OPINION EUROPEENNE : Episodes et Souvenirs. By Georges 
Moroianu. 1933. (Paris: J.Gamber. 8vo. 286pp. 30/7s.)} 


THE title of this book sufficiently indicates its contents. It is an 
account, less of the actual Roumanian national movement in Transyl- 
vania itself, than of the various appeals made to the outer world, and of 
the reception accorded to them. Some of this information is of rather 
secondary interest—sympathetic articles by French journalists of the 
’80’s and ’go’s have lost part of their importance to-day—but they 
were worth collecting. The documents contained in the later chapters 
include letters from A. J. Balfour, Sonnino, Lansing, etc., and are 
more important. The whole of the early chapters are principally 
devoted to re-telling well-known episodes from history; the end con- 
tains useful accounts of Congresses of Oppressed Nationalities held 
in 1918 in Rome and Geneva, the events which led to the union of 
Transylvania with Roumania, etc. 

Professor Moroianu naturally writes as a Roumanian patriot, and 
parts of his work are rather rhetorical, besides being, in places, somewhat 
one-sided, but his style is lively, and very suitable for the audiences to 
which his work seems first to have been addressed, in the form of 
lectures. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


57*. Das FINANZSYSTEM LITAUENS. By Domas Cesevitius. [Kdélner 
Studien, Neue Folge, 3. Heft.] 1934. (Bonn: Ludwig 
Rohrscheid Verlag. 8vo. 112 pp.) 

A detailed account of the finances of Lithuania, including sections 
devoted to the budget, local administration, taxation, tariffs, public debt, 
and the financial position of Lithuania in relation to the general economic 
position. 

58. IL TRIONFO DEL FASCISMO NELL’ U.R.S.S. ByR. Bertoni. 1934. 
(Rome: Signorelli. 8vo. xi + 158 pp. Lire 11.) 

59. FascIsMo E NAZIONALSOCIALISMO. By Guido Bortolotto. 1933. 
(Bologna: Zanichelli. 8vo. 198 pp. Lire ro.) 
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60. SINE IRA NEL PaEsE DELL’ U.R.S.S. By Edvige Toeplitz Mrozo- 
waka. 1933. (Milan: Mondadori. 8vo. 427 pp. Lire 25.) 


Most, but not all, of the modern Italians who travel and stay long 
enough in a foreign country to write a book about it are journalists, 
with years of propaganda training behind them, and ready with apt 
quotations from the Duce’s speeches with which to meet every con- 
tingency, whether political, ethical, financial or artistic. When that 
journalist turns author, the result is a book like J] Trionfo del Fascismo 
nell’ U.R.S.S., by R. Bertoni, readable perhaps because of its sheer 
childishness, its naive propaganda and its desire to please and console 
the Italian working-man who might be (and so often is) casting an 
interested glance towards Communist Russia. 

Everything in Russia is quite horrible, according to Signor Bertoni. 
Men and women are constantly collapsing in the streets of the great 
cities from hunger or cold. There they lie sometimes for hours, because 
the State ambulances are overworked and cannot get from the one to 
the other quickly enough. True, prostitution has been forbidden by 
law, but all Russian women are now prostitutes, divorcing and being 
divorced at will. Family life is ended. Religion has been abolished 
and yet the youth of Russia is not atheist. Indeed everything that 
has been attempted in Soviet Russia has failed hopelessly, ‘‘ even now 
the Government has not yet succeeded in eliminating the influence of 
the workers’ committees from the management of the factories.” 
We must take Signor Bertoni’s word for it, that the Government wants 
to do this. On the other hand, almost any peasant with whom the 
author spoke was thrilled by the tale of Mussolini and Fascism. “ If 
only I could go to Italy”; “If only we had Fascism here,” they 
exclaim, and Signor Bertoni counsels Moscow to a speedy conversion 
to Fascism if it wants to win the next war. 


Such counsels of perfection in a more subtle form are also given by 
Signor Bortolotto in Fascismo e Nazionalsocialismo to Hitler’s Germany. 
This is a book of collected propaganda lectures delivered in various 
German towns in 1933. It is a catalogue of Hitlerite and Mussolinian 
decree-laws for the abolition of the freedom of press, the right to 
assemble, the right to strike, to belong to any party except the party 
in power. Mussolini is, however, made to win every time, even though 
he has had twelve years of dictatorship to Hitler’s fifteen months. 
It is interesting to note that the author only claims 80 per cent. of 
Italian students as members of the G.U.F. (Gruppi Universitari 
Fascisit), while Hitler, as we know, claims 97 per cent. An interesting 
criticism to come from an ardent admirer of Hitler is to be found in 
the section on the laws of inheritance : 

““Tousitseemsthat . . . innational-socialism, industrial financial and landed 

property and capital, whether large or small, have been considered in too liberal 
fashion as a natural economic process and as such they have been protected and 
disciplined by law; but they should, we think, have been considered in a corporate 
sense . . . in the general interest of the nation.” 
Opponents and followers of Hitler have been imprisoned in Germany 
for thinking this. Despite a section on international life there is no 
mention of Austria and the whole problem of the Italo-German struggle 
for Central Europe. The Jews also are not mentioned. 


After so much propaganda and deliberate omission it is a relief 
to turn to Signora Toeplitz’s book on Russia : it is a large closely printed 
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volume of some five hundred pages written by the Russian widow of 
the late Governor of the Bank of Italy. She travelled extensively in 
Russia a year ago and seems to have gathered every shade of opinion 
from students in Tashkent, to priests in the Ukraine, writers and 
actors in Moscow, farmers, officials of the G.P.U., factory managers 
and party officials. Her chapters on contemporary Russian literature 
and on the position of women under the new legislation regarding 
marriage, divorce, birth control, abortions and illegitimacy are perhaps 
the most brilliant. She is at pains to trace the development of the 
Communist mentality on Russian soil from the emancipation of the 
serfs in 1861. It is a friendly book, not uncritical and yet lacking 
perhaps in the economic facts and figures which are so hard to get in 
Russia to-day, while the theory and ideals of collectivisation, com- 
munal ownership, cooperative housing and shopping are all too easy 
to assimilate. Anyone who has travelled extensively in Russia knows 
the vast problems which the Government there has to tackle and the 
pitfalls of bureaucracy, political chicanery and over-centralisation 
which beset the governors at every turn of the road. Signora Toeplitz 
shares these experiences with those who are facing them. This book 
would be worth translating. SYLVIA SAUNDERS. 


USS.R. 


61. THE CRUCIFIXION OF LIBERTY. By A. Kerensky. 1934. (Lon- 
don: Arthur Barker. 8vo. 368 pp. 15s.) 


It is a strange coincidence that Kerensky and Lenin should have 
been born in the same town of Simbirsk and that the father of the former 
should have been the schoolmaster of the latter. Both young men—it 
was the way of intelligent young men of the period—passed into the 
revolutionary movement; but there their paths diverged for ever. 
Lenin became a Social-Democrat, a rigid disciple of Marx, and pursued 
thenceforth, without swerving an inch, the strict line of Marxist 
orthodoxy. Kerensky joined the Social Revolutionaries, who passed 
in popular estimation for the more extreme party (for they did not, 
like the Marxists, eschew terrorism), but who were not hide-bound by 
any strict revolutionary dogma. 

The divergence was typical of the contrast between the characters 
of the two men. Kerensky was an enthusiast, but no organiser and 
no disciplinarian. His point of view was constantly shifting; and this 
defect is vividly reflected in the apologia pro vita sua which he has now 
published under the rather sentimental title The Crucifixion of Liberty. 
The once implacable enemy of Tsarism, who stood on the left wing of 
the revolution of March 1917, has now discovered that the kind of 
description of Tsarism, in which the old revolutionaries so freely 
indulged, as ‘‘ an Asiatic despotism without the slightest suspicion of 
civilised government,” was only a “ ridiculous story.” Respect is 
always due to the man who changes his mind and recognises his 
mistakes. But Kerensky seems neither to recognise that he has 
changed his mind, nor to admit, except for the ‘‘ unfortunate blunder ”’ 
of failing to arrest Lenin in July 1917, any share of personal responsi- 
bility for the fiasco of the Provisional Government. He believes that 
“ Russia will yet return to the principles of February, will yet restore 
a democratic national government.” One must admire the indepen- 
dence of one who can take a view, both of the past and of the future, 
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" "aaa opposed to that generally held and so flattering to 
imself. 

The personal memoirs of a conspicuous and tragic figure in modern 
Russian history cannot be without value. But Kerensky’s apologia 
is important rather for the light which it throws on the personality of 
its author than as a direct contribution to the record of events. 

JoHN HEATH. 


62. THE Last Days oF TsARDOM. By P. W. Bykov. Translated by 
Andrew Rothstein. 1934. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 
go pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a careful and accurate narrative, based on the principal published 
sources, of the events leading up to the execution of the ex-Tsar and his 
family at Ekaterinburg in July 1918. There is a very ill-judged preface 
by Mr. Rothstein, designed to counteract the alleged English tendency to 
canonise crowned heads who have suffered death at the hands of their 
former subjects. Jods 


63. THE BOLSHEVIKS DISCOVER SIBERIA. By S. Besborodov. 1933. 
(Moscow : Co-operative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers 
in the U.S.S.R.; London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 131 pp.) 

A popular account of the natural resources of Siberia and of its projected 
industrial development. ye 


AFRICA 


64*. LE MAROC SANS MASQUE. TOME I: ‘SON EXCELLENCE.” By 
Gustave Babin. 1933. (Paris: Ficker. 8vo. 279 pp. 
15 rs.) 

M. BaBin’s book is an indictment of the life and policy of the most 
talked-of personage in contemporary Morocco, El] Hadj Thami el 
Glaoui, Pasha of Marrakesh and virtual dictator in the Atlas. Through 
a series of explicit charges covering the career of the one-time “‘ rakas ”’ 
who has grown into an “excellence,’’ M. Babin drives home his ac- 
cusations to those ultimately responsible for abuses perhaps without 
precedent in a modern Protectorate. For the reader is assured that 
only under cover of the Residency could the scandal survive, while 
it came into being originally by the will of Marshal Lyautey himself. 
Nor is there any lack of indications pointing to an ultimate source 
of corruption in Paris ministerial circles. ‘‘ Le Tribu Glaoui du Bord 
de la Oued Seine,” to quote M. Theodore Steeg. 

Originally nominated in succession to his brother Sidi Madani, at 
a stage when the Protectorate was threatened with disruption from 
two sides, El] Hadj Thami has behind him, says M. Babin, a life of 
wrongdoing. However lacking in statesmanship (a point which 
may be disputable), he has certainly known not only how to aggrandise 
himself at the public cost, but also to divert the attention of authority 
from his misdeeds. Monsieur Babin provides chapter and verse for 
his charges, from which it appears that E] Hadj Thami has stopped at 
nothing, from spoliation of the people to assassination and suppression 
of witnesses. His ascendancy in government circles is attributed to 
systematic bribery. Never, the reader is given to understand, has the 
Atlas groaned beneath such a tyranny. 

Possessing some first-hand knowledge of the country and events in 
question, the writer of this review feels bound to accept the greater 
part of M. Babin’s charges as well-founded. But it is another thing 
with his conclusions. To appreciate such a mass of detail at its true 
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value, something resembling the eagle eye of the statesmen is called 
for. Acutely sensitive as he is to the sufferings of the populace, M. 
Babin’s picture lacks proportion. 

Admitted that the Glaoui family is of no special antiquity and that 
their famous Kaasba is not fifty years old, the fact remains that for 
a generation or so the name has carried more weight than any other, 
from the Oued Draa to the Riff mountains. 

In Europe we can hardly appreciate this almost magic potency of 
a name, of which the writer can give a curious example. A poor 
tribesman having accumulated fifty douros hassani, a large sum for 
such a person, resolved to present his hoard to the illustrious “fki”’ 
himself, in the hope of receiving in exchange a few words of illumination. 
He made the journey to Marrakesh and waited for two days at the 
palace gate. Eventually the great man showed himself, accepted the 
fifty douros and kicked the donor aside with a contemptuous “ Seer 
ould el kelb,” ‘get out, son of a dog.” At which the poor man 
returned home to his khabyle, well satisfied to have spoken to Glaoui, 
wisest of men, and telling everybody exactly how he had been received. 

It is hard to realise such simplicity, and harder to reconcile it with 
the skill and tenacity displayed by these tribesmen in war. Yet the 
genius of French administrators has been equal to the task. Threat- 
ened simultaneously from north and south, it has been found possible 
to identify the Glaoui prestige with the interests of the Protectorate 
over a period of years. Within the past few weeks the suppression of 
the last sparks of dissidence in the direction of the Spanish frontiers of 
Ifni and the Rio del Oro and south to the frontiers of Mauretania, 
without serious fighting, have provided the final justification of the 
policy of ‘‘ pénétration pacifique.” 

With a new era opening in Morocco the time may have arrived for 
tools which have served their purpose to be discarded. The develop- 
ment of the country has gone steadily forward. An admirable system 
of transport and communications is near completion, while the fame 
of El] Glaoui is somewhat diminished; though, oddly enough, neither 
greed nor cruelty nor perfidy can be held responsible for this, nor 
his association with the Nazerani intruder. 

Actually, the reason is more remote from Western ways of thinking. 
An unassailable noblesse still survives in Islam, and only the possessors 
of Sherifian ancestry can count on lasting respect. At this moment in 
every corner of Morocco, contemptuous Shorfa smile at the pretensions 
of the Schleuh tribesman who styles himself El Mezouari, a Berber 
masquerading as an Arab from the family of the Prophet. 

G. SPENCER-PRYSE. 


65*. ETUDE CRITIQUE DU REGIME SPECIAL DE LA ZONE DE TANGER 
(Maroc). By Alphonse Ménard. 2 vols. 1933. (Paris: Sirey. 
8vo. 425,356 pp. 30/fs., 50 /rs.) 

Maitre MENARD has presented a study of the international régime 
of Tangier in two volumes, in the first of which he deals with the 
historical and administrative aspects of the Zone, and in the second with 
its judicial organisation. 

The author has gone into so much detail that it is difficult to follow 
entirely the system of his work. One cannot help thinking that it is 
more diffuse than he originally intended it to be. It will be useful as a 
work of reference, but would have been far more useful had there been 
a bibliography and a better arranged index. 
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The work is obviously the result of a great deal of industry and 
research, but at the same time suffers from a lack of clear presentation. 
It is also obviously the author’s view that Tangier should form part of 
the French Protectorate or at any rate that it should simply be con- 
trolled by what he calls the ‘‘ Moroccan Powers,” and his statement of 
facts is coloured by his opinion. W. F. ELLIs. 


66*. THE AFRICAN To-Day. By Professor Dr. Diedrich Westermann. 
1934-, (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xv +343 pp. 
s. 6 


67*. AN ‘AFRICAN PEOPLE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Dr. 
L.P. Mair. 1934. (London: Routledge. 8vo. xv + 308 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


LorpD LuGarp declaresin his foreword that it would bepresumptuous 
for him to praise Professor Westermann’s book, and this is a sufficient 
criterion of its authority. To compress a survey of the position of the 
African to-day into a volume of this compass requires a knowledge of 
the subject few possess. Although most of the examples of Native 
laws and customs are taken from West Africa, with which Professor 
Westermann is specially conversant, all parts of Africa receive due 
attention. Moreover, his views on the more controversial problems 
with which he deals are unusually moderate and objective. On White 
settlement, for example, he upholds that as there are parts of Africa 
where population is so sparse that for an appreciable time it will not be 
able to exploit the land at its disposal, a part of the land can be given 
over to European settlers and planters without a qualm, as it is contrary 
to reason to allow valuable land to lie fallow when there is somebody 
with the will and means to develop it. He quotes a Hausa proverb— 
“‘ the medicine for quarrelling is separation ’’—as indicating the way to 
solve the racial difficulties arising out of such European settlement. 
Although radical separation of the two peoples is impracticable, both 
can agree that social intercourse shall not be the rule, and the same 
working arrangements will be evolved as have been in North America, 
and which are regarded as the best by both races. But do the Negroes 
get a fair deal under them ? 


Dr. Mair’s book is one of the very many adjuncts which are necessary 
to Professor Westermann’s general survey. It is a special study on 
the spot on the effect of European contact upon the Baganda people. 
For her purpose she chooses three villages in each of which she lived 
three months, being able to dispense entirely with the use of English 
through an interpreter after the first month. The first village belonged 
to the Native Anglican Church, its leading personalities being all 
Church dignitaries. The second village had been founded after 
Sir Harry Johnston’s Uganda agreement, and therefore under the 
influence of the revolution in land tenure which it accomplished. A 
dispute over the succession to the chieftainship was in full swing when 
Dr. Mair arrived, the original founder of the village having died just 
previously. The third village was as near an approach to the old- 
fashioned type of village community as could be found anywhere in 
Baganda. Out of the materials which she was able to collect Dr. 
Mair has produced a most interesting and valuable study. It leads 
her to conclude, among other things, that despite the difficulties created 
by the Uganda agreement it has made it possible for the new economic 
development to become part of the village life. On the other hand, 
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what Baganda society has most reason to fear is a growth amongst its 
members of a spirit of individualistic acquisitiveness. 
H. A. WYNDHAM. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


68*. Lorp oF ARABIA. By H. C. Armstrong. 1934. (London: 

Arthur Barker. Demy 8vo. 306 pp. 9s.) 

THAT remarkable man, who to the Arabs is plain Ibn Saud, but 
officially is His Majesty Abdul Aziz Ibn Abdur Rahman al-Feisal al 
Saud, deserves to be better known to the British people than he is. 
For he has been a wise friend of ours, even if often puzzled and some- 
times discriminating ; and he has shown incomparable skill and patience 
in at least beginning what seems an all but impossible task, the welding 
of the Arabian tribes into a nation. Cadet of a noble but impoverished 
family in the remote town of Riyadh, he never faltered from his boy- 
hood in his ambition to become master of Arabia. His career of con- 
quest opened at the age of twenty, in a magnificent feat of personal 
courage; and before he was thirty-five he had virtually evicted the 
Turks from his land. From conviction, it would appear, as much as 
from policy, he placed himself at the head of the puritan (wahdbz) 
movement and moulded its fierce warriors (the Jkhwdn) into an almost 
invincible force of desert warfare. Through them in the main he 
accomplished his ends, and at the same time secured the respect of the 
Moslem world outside, where orthodoxy still struggles against the re- 
formers of Angora. 

The réle imposed on Ibn Saud during the War was one of exceeding 
difficulty. It is easy enough now, in the wisdom that comes after the 
event, to criticise our entanglement with the Sharif of Mecca : it is less 
easy to guess what might have happened if we had put our fates at once 
into the hands of the Wahabi Chief. What we do know is that Ibn 
Saud showed great restraint, as well as marked loyalty to the treaty 
which he made with the Government of India in 1915. When he was 
free to pounce upon King Hasain, he cleared the Hijaz of crying abuses, 
and it was with the general approval of Islam that he took the Holy 
Cities under his wing. The provocations which he endured from 
Hasain’s family emphasised the magnanimity of his subsequent re- 
conciliation with the late King Faisal of Iraq. 

Captain Armstrong is no half-hearted hero-worshipper. In his eyes 
Ibn Saud can do no wrong. In the multiplicity of his wives, for ex- 
ample, he is justified as always keeping within the canon: for he 
never marries a new one without divorcing one of the old ones. The 
whole picture is full of vivid detail: and if the style is somewhat 
staccato and the eulogy a little monotonous, we are shown one of the 
strong characters in a weakly world. MESTON. 


69. L’IRAK: ORIGINES HISTORIQUES ET SITUATION INTERNATIONALE. 
By Baron E. Nolde. 1934. (Paris: Librairie Générale de 
Droit et de Jurisprudence. 8vo. viii + 247 pp.) 

A legal thesis, studying the juridical steps leading up to the establish- 
ment of the independent State of Iraq, followed by an attempt to define its 
exact status in International Law. Regarding Iraq as “an artificial 
creation of British imperialism,’ the author is at some pains to prove 
that the decision of the Council of the League of Nations in 1925 which 

adjudged the Mosul vilayet to Iraq was bad in law, and to demonstrate the 
illogical character of the present ‘‘ unequal alliance”’ between Great 
Britain and the new State. H. A. R.G 
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70. LA QUESTION KURDE: Des PROBLEMES DES MINORITEs. By 
Dr. Chukru Mehmed Sekban. 1933. (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires. Sm. 8vo. 41 pp.) 


Views of a Turcophil Kurd, based on rather dubious historical argu- 
ments. H. A. R. G. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


71*, JAPAN: an Economic and Financial Appraisal. By H.G. Moulton, 
with the collaboration of Junichi Ko. Brookings Institution. 
1931. (Washington, D.C. 8vo. 645 pp. $4.00.) 


IT is a great tribute to the value of this work that, although since 
it was compiled in 1931 remarkable changes have taken place in the 
economic situation of Japan, it is still the soundest and most com- 
prehensive work of its kind and may be studied with profit by those 
who wish to understand the present position of Japan in industry, 
commerce and finance. 

The book consists of four parts, as follows :— 

I. ‘ Introductory.” 

II. “‘ Economic Development,” 

in which are given very clear and well-documented accounts of the 
development of agriculture, transportation, manufactures, domestic 
trade, foreign trade, and financial organisation. 

III. “‘ Interpretation,” 

in which are given interesting studies of the relationship between 
government and economic enterprise, the social consequences of 
economic expansion, and the population question. 

IV. ‘‘ Problems and Policies To-day.” 

This comprises a valuable study of the international financial balance 
and a survey of industrial potentialities, concluding with a discussion 
of future commercial policy. 

A re-perusal of Dr. Moulton’s book in the light of developments 
since 1931, startling as those developments have been, shows that his 
conclusions have in most important particulars not been invalidated. 
It is true that, writing before the failure of the gold standard, he pre- 
scribes as a basic policy the maintenance of financial stability which 
“involves the unrestricted movement of specie . . . and the mainten- 
ance of the value of the yen at a fixed parity with gold.” This pre- 
scription has been neglected and Japan, like other countries, has 
departed from orthodoxy. But other conditions of progress laid 
down in Dr. Moulton’s book have been fulfilled, or are on the way to 
fulfilment. Such are a general reduction in money rates; a rapid 
increase in efficiency (due in a great measure to the elimination of high 
cost establishments by the pressure of deflation in the years between 
1927 and 1931); improvements in transport; and concentration in 
manufacture for export “‘ upon those lines which require the greatest 
amount of labour in proportion to capital investment and to the pro- 
duction of which the resources of the country and the industrial talents 
of the people are particularly adapted.” 

His final inferences are not on the whole optimistic. The book 
ends with this passage :— 

‘“‘ The increased effectiveness of the present economic organisation of Japan 
has permitted a doubling of the population in sixty years and its support at higher 
levels of living. But the rapid increase of population . . . now threatens the 
maintenance of those standards. Unless the rate of population growth is re- 
stricted, and restricted soon, the social outlook for Japan will present itself in 
sombre colours.” 


On a short view recent events may seem to have falsified this prediction. 
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But fundamentally it cannot be challenged; and any policy conducted 
by foreign countries which tends to defeat the efforts of Japan to main- 
tain her growing population by foreign trade will in the measure of its 
success strengthen the forces of disturbance of the world’s peace. 
XYZ. 


72*. NANKIN CONTRE ToKIo. By Henry Casseville. 1934. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 8vo. xiv -+ 220 pp. 15 fs.) 


Tuis little book gives a very clear account of events in the Far 
East from 1928 to 1933, namely, from the triumph of the Kuomintang 
and the establishment of the Nanking Government to the signing of 
the Tangku armistice. While studiously fair to Japan, the author’s 
sympathies are with China, and, with that healthy optimism that 
distinguishes all true lovers of the Chinese people, he believes that 
Chiang Kai Shek, of whom he is a great admirer, may one day lead 
China to her rightful place at the head of all the nations of Asia. 

There is a fair sprinkling of minor inaccuracies throughout the 
book. No British Consul, for example, was killed at Nanking and 
the Nine Power Treaty had nothing to do with Tsingtau or Shantung. 
With regard to the Washington Conference, however, the author has 
fallen into serious error. The result of that Conference was that Japan 
was placed in an impregnable position—secure against attack by sea. 
In return she not only accepted the 5: 5:3 ratio in battleships, but 
also agreed to accept the policy of consultation, fair play for China 
and equal opportunity for all enshrined in the Nine Power Treaty. 
Without a clear grasp of the results achieved at Washington it is not 
possible to understand the developments of the last dozen years in 
the Far East. 

Chapter V—‘‘ Les puissances étrangéres’’—is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter in the book. The author thinks that England has 
gained nothing by her policy of conciliation and concession and— 
halting between China and Japan—she has declined in influence and 
prestige. France’s interests being confined to her four Concessions 
at Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin and Hankow, she fortunately has no 
need to make any overtures to Chinese nationalism, but the author— 
characteristically French—cannot conceal his annoyance at the 
Vatican policy of fostering a native Church under Chinese bishops, 
which he seems to regard as a spiteful device to lessen French influence 
in the Far East. The policy of Soviet Russia is exactly the same as 
that of Tsarist Russia: the Communist propaganda in China was not 
an attempt to bolshevise China, but merely a blow aimed at the 
Imperialist capitalist Powers. Few people, however, will endorse the 
view that Soviet Russia complacently acquiesced in the destruction of 
her position in North Manchuria. JOHN BRENT. 


73*. Les ACCORDS COMMERCIAUX ENTRE L’INDO-CHINE ET LE JAPON. 
By Jean Morice. 1934. (Paris: Domat-Montchrestien. 8vo. 
vili + 187 pp. 25 frs.) 

Tuis is the conscientious and well-documented record of a long and 
patient negotiation. French Indo-China, a vast tropical region with a 
native population of over twenty-one millions, offers an obvious market 
to the growing industries of Japan. In 1911 Japan, released from the 
servitudes of unequal treaties, signed the commercial convention with 
France by which she obtained the benefits of the French minimum 
tariff. But commercial agreements entered into by metropolitan 
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France are not extended to the “ assimilated ’’ French colonies save by 
express governmental declaration. In the case of Indo-China there 
were two obstacles—fear of Japanese competition with local industries 
and French imports and a desire to persuade the Japanese to buy 
Saigon rice. So the general tariff continued to apply to Japanese 
imports into Indo-China, alone of all the French colonies. Over a 
period of seventeen years there were spasmodic negotiations between 
the two Governments. They began in 1915; they were renewed in 
1916, in 1924 (Merlin and Yamagata missions) and in 1926. In 1927 
an establishments and navigation Protocol regulating relations between 
Japan and Indo-China was signed in Paris. In 1929, further negotia- 
tions again broke down on the question of rice imports into Japan. At 
last, on May 13th, 1932, the provisional “ arrangement commercial ” 
was at last signed. It gives to Japan the benefit of the minimum tariff 
as regards silk textiles and a longish list of other goods, and certain 
reductions as regards cotton textiles and other goods, while Japan 
admits Indo-Chinese commodities either duty free (such as coal and 
zinc) or at the lowest tariff rate. There is no mention of rice. The 
literature of commercial negotiations is not very stimulating to the 
ordinary reader. However, M. Morice has done his work well. He is 
strongly in favour of French cooperation with Japan in the Far East ; 
in fact, he thinks that France can to some extent ‘‘ replace Great Britain 
in the alliance, the rupture of which so grievously wounded Japanese 
national pride.” P 


74. TWILIGHT IN THE FORBIDDEN City. By Sir Reginald Johnston. 
1934. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 486 pp. 18s.) 


ASSOCIATION with Royalty has a curious effect on certain minds. 
In Baron Stockmar’s memoirs the most trivial domestic concerns of 
Royalty take on the appearance of affairs of state of vast importance 
and Fanny Burney’s ecstasies over Louis XVIII and her delicious 
account of Spotty the Republican’s conversion are also cases in point. 
Sir Reginald Johnson is not free from this pleasant weakness, and this, 
though it in no way detracts from the charm and interest of the greater 
part of his book, does make it unsafe to rely on his judgment either on 
the political events he describes or the character of the chief actors in 
them. Few foreigners who had much to do with Yuan Shih-k’ai will 
believe that he was the self-seeking traitor and villain depicted in these 
pages. On the other hand, it is difficult to think of the Emperor 
Kwang Hsii or Pu Yi, the present Emperor of Manchukuo, as other than 
amiable nonentities. And not all Sir Reginald Johnston’s learning 
should persuade his readers that Manchuria was other than an integral 
part of the Chinese Empire. On such issues the authority of the 
Lytton Report cannot be displaced. 

The most interesting and valuable part of Sir Reginald’s book is 
that which describes his experiences in the Forbidden City as tutor to 
the Young Emperor. It is fortunate that so ripe a scholar was given 
the opportunity of studying and recording the ancient Chinese Court 
ceremonial and Manchu dynastic customs before they were finally swept 


- away on to the dust-heap of history. Occasionally, however, the 


author’s ready pen betrays him into a prolixity that becomes a little 
tedious. In 1922, for example, he wrote a letter of some 5000 words 
when 500 would have been ample. Twelve years later he reproduces it 
in cold blood in extenso in Chapter XVIII of this book. 

It is a pleasure to read a book about China in which the Chinese 
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names are always spelled correctly. The present reviewer has only 
discovered one slip—a misprint on p. 136, and that must surely be a 
record. JOHN BRENT. 


UNITED STATES 


75*. THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS IN 1933. By W. O. 
Scroggs and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Edited, with an introduction, by Walter Lippmann. 
1934. (London: Harpers. 8vo. xxxiv-+ 324 pp. Published 
price 12s. 6d.; to members of the Institute, Ios. 6d., postage 6d.) 

It may perhaps be suggested that the part played by the United 
States in world affairs during 1933 was rather a negative one, since 
their domestic difficulties monopolised the greater part of the attention 
of the Government. The breakdown of the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference was largely due to the fact that President 
Roosevelt’s policy in financial matters was domestic rather than 
international, and, as Mr. Lippmann says in his introduction, ‘‘ by the 
autumn of 1933 it may be said that in international matters the Ameri- 
can Government was for complete isolation from the disturbances 
abroad.’”’ There remained, of course, the question of War debts, and 
importance attaches to the recognition of Soviet Russia by the United 
States. Affairs in Cuba and the Caribbean may perhaps be regarded 
as semi-domestic to America, when viewed from the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

But this volume is really an annual Survey of International Affairs 
seen through American eyes, and the limitations of the title are not 
strictly construed. Though the treatment is more summary than 
Professor Toynbee’s, the subject-matter is nearly as wide, and the 
information is accurate and objectively presented. We may express 
regret that Mr. Lippmann has felt obliged to play a more modest part 
in the preparation of this volume than in those which have preceded 
it, though he has contributed an introduction and retained editorial 
control. The style lacks the sparkling incisiveness which makes all 
Mr. Lippmann’s work so readable, and we miss the stimulus to thought 
which his comments may be trusted to provide. But the book is a 
thoroughly useful and reliable chronicle of the events which it sets 
out to record. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


76. A HIsTORY OF AMERICAN Economic LiFE. By Edward C. Kirk- 
land. 1932. (New York: Crofts. 8vo. xv +767 pp. $5.00.) 

Tuis, the latest but not the least valuable volume of ‘‘ Crofts’ 
American History Series,” deals with the economic development of 
the American people from the early Colonial agricultural days. It 
continues through three centuries of expansion and industrial develop- 
ment, to the acquisition of overseas possessions, the immense growth 
of foreign investment, and the position of the United States as an 
“‘ Imperial Nation,” up to 1930. 

The book is eminently readable ; the author never loses sight of broad 
human interests while dealing with the interplay of government and 
business, tariff subsidies, and dollar diplomacy. 

Specially interesting chapters are those dealing with the Railroad 
Age, the Revolt against Big Business and the one entitled ‘‘ The 
Imperial Nation.” 

A comprehensive bibliography extending to 40 pages of print, a 
good index and some 24 maps (illustrating the growth of agricultural 
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and mineral production, expansion of railroads, etc.) add immensely 
to the value of this volume. C. G. K. SCOVELL. 


LATIN AMERICA 


77*. THE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 1934. (Issued by the 
Information Department of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Folio. 153 pp. Mimeographed. 3s.; to members of the 
Institute, 2s.) 

Mr. K. G. GruBB and his collaborators in the Information Depart- 
ment of the Institute are to be congratulated on their production of 
such a comprehensive and illuminating summary of conditions in this 
demi-continent. Reliable and up-to-date information on the many 
topics covered in this survey is scattered and not easy to obtain, but 
here within the space of 153 mimeographed pages of text, statistical 
tables and charts is an amazing array of data, clearly arranged and 
written. A coloured political map, together with an overlay showing 
communications in 1933, and also a generalised map of population 
density, are included in the volume. 

The material is arranged into four general parts dealing respectively 
with (1) the Country, the People and the Land, (2) the Economic Back- 
ground, (3) the Political Background, and (4) Cultural Aspects. These 
titles give some broad indication of the wide range of topics touched 
upon, while at the same time they reveal the futility of attempting any 
detailed summary in this short review, or the difficulty of selecting any 
particular aspect for comment. Although it might appear a trivial 
point, however, the reviewer would like to question the use of the word 
“ geography ”’ in Part I particularly, as though it were merely synony- 
mous with topography. Surely such a use is quite misleading, and the 
modern geographer dealing, as he does, with the relationship between 
man and his environment in all its manifold aspects, will find a wealth 
of valuable material in this work. All students interested in South 
America’s economic, political and cultural problems and also in her 
significance in world affairs will have reason to be grateful for this 
publication. It is also good to know that a large quantity of informa- 
tion, omitted because of lack of space, remains available for consultation 
in the files of the Information Department. R. H. KInvic. 


78. LES AFFAIRES DE PANAMA. By Adrien Dansette. 1934. (Paris: 
Perrin. 8vo. 30I pp. 12 /rs.) 

As M. Pierre Mortier says in a short preface, this book is essentially a 
fresh autopsy upon the corpse of the Panama scandal. Its interest mainly 
relates to French internal politics, but a few pages are devoted to the 
wider aspects of the Canal problem. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To The Editor, 

“ International Affairs.” 

Is There An Empire Foreign Policy ? 
DEAR SIR, 

In your issue for May—June, 1934, Professor Zimmern puts down a 
neat list of the “‘ fallacies ” contained in an article of mine on Canada 
and the foreign policy of the Empire. With your permission I should 
like to say a word or two on some of these “ fallacies ’’ and, if space 
permits, compile a counter-list. 

To lecture Great Britain as to what her foreign policy ought to be 
was certainly not my purpose. In stating that the nature of air- 
warfare and of geography entail for the mother country a policy of 
peace at almost any price, I merely put into words what appeared to 
me to be very obvious matters of fact. I do not think that the im- 
plication can be fairly drawn that I argue for a “ peace-at-any-price 
Empire ’”’ as worth preserving. It would not be worth preserving, 
but that does not alter the nature of air warfare and of geography. 

It was with the differences in nature and the divergences of interest 
which exist between the various portions of the Empire that I was most 
directly concerned. I attempted to present as clearly as I could the 
realities of this country’s position, and in so doing stripped my thought, 
in so far as I was able, of the sentimentalities which habitually befog 
us here in Canada. When that is done, one sees that while the two 
countries have much in common, especially in the realm of the 
traditional and the ideal, they also diverge widely in the hard matters 
of self-interest. It is these latter which must be looked straight in 
the face if common action is to be secured. 

Providing it can be built on this hard rock of self-interest, I have 
no objection to some sort of common Imperial policy, but I dislike 
profoundly the tendency of many of my fellow countrymen to identify 
Canadian interests with British interests, and, indeed, to abandon their 
judgment in matters of high politics to those who in Professor Zimmern’s 
phrase have “the fuller knowlege available to us here in London 
on certain matters of importance to them.’’ The romantic assumption 
that the policy of the mother country must always be right, that it 
always rests on a purely ethical base, the chivalrous readiness to spring 
to arms in her behalf without questioning the nature of the conflict, 
these were perhaps appropriate to the colonial status but they form no 
foundation for a perpetual alliance between self-respecting States, 
which, I suppose, is what the present Commonwealth constitutes. 
I write thus more for Canadian than for English readers, but I would 
do English readers a disservice did I not try to indicate to them the 
unsatisfactory nature of colonialism as a basis for Empire. 

This is hardly the place to enter into a discussion of specific points 
of divergence but I might suggest in illustration that it is going to 
be very difficult for Professor Zimmern to secure that cooperation 
between Great Britain and the United States for which he and all 
people of English descent surely yearn as long as some doubt still 
hovers about the attitude of Great Britain towards Japan. In this 
new version of the eternal triangle, the child of the marriage so un- 
fortunately broken by the divorce of a century and a half ago will not 
have much difficulty in making up its mind as to which parent it will 
follow. It certainly will have nothing to do with a parent’s mistress. 
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I find I have left myself no space for my counter-list of ‘‘ fallacies,” 
but I will just ask in concluding whether Professor Zimmern really 
believes that the world can be neatly divided into (a) good people, 
(b) bad people ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly 
A. R. M. Lower. 
Wesley College, 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. 
July 23rd, 1934. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN writes as follows : 


I am very glad to have drawn a rejoinder from Professor Lower, and 
cordially agree with him as to the need for looking realities in the face, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant. It is precisely because he has been at 
pains, as he says, to strip his thought of befogging sentimentalities 
liable to be blown away in a crisis that I drew attention to his memoran- 
dum to the Toronto Conference. 

But I cannot plead guilty to the charge of having relapsed into 
colonialism. All I suggested was that Canadians, in forming their 
judgment upon the European policy of the London government, should 
take into account the fuller knowledge of European affairs available to 
us on this side of the water. In writing thus I was deprecating a line of 
thought, perceptible in Professor Lower’s article, which seemed to me to 
be an inverted form of the very colonialism which we both agree in 
disliking. His suggestion was that we were compelled to follow a cer- 
tain line of policy—and a very humiliating one at that—because any 
other course, however much the people of Great Britain might desire to 
pursue it, risked incurring the displeasure of Canada, with untoward 
results for the Empire. 

I know that Professor Lower did not mean thus to reduce Great 
Britain to Crown Colony status, and that I am now pushing his argu- 
ment further than he would have wished to push it. But it was there 
in germ; and the germ is as dangerous in Canada as in Great Britain. 
The principle of equality of status cuts both ways. 

As to the substance of his argument about our European policy, it 
has been answered by events, and no further comment is needed. 

The last paragraph but one of his letter is addressed through me to 
others. No doubt its publication in Jnternational Affairs will carry it 
to the mark at which it is aimed. 

I am disappointed that Professor Lower should have refrained from 
drawing up a list of counter-fallacies. Meanwhile I would ask him 
whether he really thinks that the admitted imperfection of that poor 
forked creature, Man, debars him from passing moral judgments, or 
perhaps one should say, making moral valuations, as a guide to practi- — 
cal action. On what else indeed do we base what we call confidence, 
whether in private life or in business or in politics, domestic and inter- 
national? And in the absence of confidence what would be left of the 
British Commonwealth ? 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


Geneva, 
August 12th, 1934. 
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